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Views on 


OP municipal officials of every city 
| can benefit from the experience of 


Jackson, Michigan, in training em- 
ployees in public relations (p. 222). Such 
training not only makes_ rank-and-file 
workers and department heads more “public 
relations conscious” but it also arouses more 
citizen interest in local government, helps 
overcome any public distrust or suspicion, 
and leads citizens to appreciate “good gov- 
ernment” when they get it. 

Municipal airport revenues should be ex- 
panded with the idea of making airport 
facilities self-supporting. The facilities which 
the city leases to fixed-base operators con- 
stitute a monopoly created by public funds 
and city officials have the responsibility of 
getting good service at a reasonable price. 
The factors that should be considered in 
determining local charges for airport use are 
discussed in this issue (p. 230) by an 
authority who has made an extensive field 
investigation. City officials may disagree with 
some of Mr. Bollinger’s points of view, but 
his practical suggestions are a valuable con- 
tribution to the solution of a difficult prob- 
lem. PuBLIC MANAGEMENT is grateful to 
Mr. Bollinger and to Harvard University for 
permission to publish the conclusions of his 
survey in advance of the final report. 

Significant news in the traffic field is found 
in (1) the adoption by 11 more cities of 
the uniform traffic law enforcement plan 
which has proved so successful in Michigan 
(p. 240), (2) the adoption of heavier penal- 
ties for traffic violations (p. 241), and (3) 
the “branding” of chronic violators of traffic 
laws (p. 243). Citizens who habitually park 
illegally do not look upon a $1 fine as a 
penalty for infraction of the law but rather 
as a bargain rate parking charge. Many 
cities should make illegal parking extrava- 
gant by doubling or trebling their fines . . . 
Wholesale annexation of large outlying areas 
generally is preferable to periodic grabs of 
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small parcels (p. 234). Among the cities 
that have recently completed or are in the 
process of annexing large areas are Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Kansas City, Louisville, and 
Atlanta (p. 246). 

The voters apparently are in a mood to 
approve bond issues (p. 245), but they do 
not like special service charges (p. 247). 
City councils, however, are hard pressed to 
find revenues to meet the increased cost of 
supplying essential services and cities con- 
tinue to adopt special taxes. Local sales 
taxes raise large amounts of revenue in Cali- 
fornia cities (p. 241), a hotel tax would 
seem to be tailored for a resort city like 
Miami (p. 241), and admissions taxes, gross 
receipts taxes on utilities, and sewer rentals 
are good sources of additional revenue for 
many cities (pp. 241 and 244) .. . Another 
city has wisely adopted the sanitary landfill 
method of refuse disposal as a means of 
saving money, even though the people had 
approved a bond issue for a new incinerator 
(p. 247) . . . If the federal government is 
successful in a series of anti-trust suits com- 
ing up for trial this fall cities may be able 
to secure certain equipment and supplies at 
reasonable prices (p. 240) . . .Important 
economies often can be effected in city hall 
offices by setting up work standards, by plan- 
ning and scheduling clerical work, and by 
centralizing responsibility for the effective 
administration of office management activi- 
ties (p. 226) ... Cities that are not already 
making a continuous analysis of municipal 
operations might follow the lead of New 
York City where both official and unofficial 
agencies are studying ways and means of 
reducing costs and improving services (p. 
243). The great increase in municipal oper- 
ating costs, especially during the past year, 
is forcing all cities to look not only for new 
revenues but also for practical methods of 
making sound economies and at the same 
time improving services. 








Training Employees in Public Relations 


By CLARENCE H. ELLIOTT* 
City Manager, Jackson, Michigan 


How one city organized and conducted a successful in-service training 
program for public contact employees and what results were achieved. 


HERE is perhaps no problem more 
basic to the successful operation of 


any governmental organization than 
the development of good relations with the 
public. Toward this end the city of Jackson 
has given its employees a course of training 
designed to improve the confidence and re- 
spect of the people for their own local gov- 
ernment. We recognized at the outset that 
every direct or indirect contact with any 
citizen or group of citizens has a very defi- 
nite bearing on our relations with the public, 
and that if we are to be successful in these 
contacts the initiative of subordinates must 
be encouraged. 

Our first step was to make a survey of 
criticism on present administration policies, 
contacts, and procedures. Then we prepared 
a course of training which would get definite 
results in correcting various techniques and 
procedures. Fifty public contact employees 
volunteered to enroll for the course. These 
employees were informed that credit for the 
training would be shown on their personnel 
records and that it would be considered in 
making promotions. 

These public contact employees were di- 
vided into three groups. One group was 
composed of supervisors and employees in 
key positions, including senior librarians, 
senior public health nurses, principal clerks, 
the deputy city treasurer, and others. A sec- 
ond group took in the senior clerks, senior 
cashiers, and other public contact employees 
of senior grade. A third group consisted of 
new employees and the junior clerkship 
group. These groups held 14 one-hour meet- 
ings on city time, and the same subjects 
were discussed by all three groups but on 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Elliott, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in municipal administration from the 
University of Michigan, was formerly city manager 
of Oak Park, Michigan, 1929-30, and Plymouth, 
Michigan, 1936-46. 


different levels. The training leader was 
Mrs. Perl Trumbo who is secretary of the 
civil service commission. All sessions were 
conducted by the conference method. 

In promoting the training course among 
employees we stressed the fact that the 
meetings were to be THEIRS and that we 
would discuss any problem they wished to 
present. For our purpose a problem was any 
human relationship in which we have to 
take action. We solicited and received sug- 
gestions from department heads concerning 
the program as it progressed. 


Public Contacts 


Our first session was on public contacting. 
We discussed some of the factors which in- 
fluence public attitudes toward our organiza- 
tion some of the things that make the 
public like or dislike us. It was brought out 
that “personal services” was the factor that 
public contact employees could most fully 
control. The elements of personal services, 
such as interest, information (quality and 
quantity), speech, politeness, appearance, 
and greetings (face-to-face, telephone, and 
correspondence), were fully discussed and 
decisions were based on consensus of the 
group. We had a dramatization of a public 
contact by a group of employees, followed 
by a discussion on what was wrong with the 
procedure, and the proper way to handle the 
situation. We contrasted the strong and 
weak elements in the contact and deter- 
mined the value of each, and appraised the 
citizen’s final impression of the service he 
received. It was decided that a poor con- 
tact in one department had a measurable ef- 
fect upon the whole city organization, and 
that an honest attempt should be made in 
every contact to reduce friction and make 
relations with the public more cordial. It 
also was emphasized that we should all be 
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TRAINING EMPLOYEES IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


on the alert in our personal contacts for any 
attitudes or reactions toward the city’s pro- 
gram and services. 


Information 


Another discussion was on the quality 
and quantity of information to be given to 
the public. It was unanimously agreed that 
the public is entitled to full and accurate 
information on ail matters pertaining to 
their government and that public contact 
employees should collect and prepare ma- 
terial which might be used in answering 
questions; that no one person can know all 
the answers about a city as large as ours, 
but that we can all make an effort to learn 
where various kinds of information can be 
readily obtained. It was brought out that 
most citizens are not sufficiently acquainted 
with public buildings and departmental 
functions to know where different kinds of 
information can be found. Each member of 
the groups pledged himself to do his part in 
making it easier for citizens to secure in- 
formation on their questions regarding city 
services. 

In order to assist these contact employees 
in becoming more qualified to take this ac- 
tive and important part in our administra- 
tion, an employee from each department re- 
ported on the principal activities, major 
problems, and issues confronting his depart- 
ment, and how the work of his department 
“ties-in’”’ with work in other departments. 
They also made field trips to the water de- 
partment, sewage treatment plant, public 
works, and the city airport. The three 
groups heard talks by key employees in the 
police and fire departments, from the city 
manager representing the administrative de- 
partment, and from the city engineer and 
director of public works. 

As a result of these activities, each mem- 
ber 'of the three groups more fully realized 
that each department must coordinate the 
work of his unit with that of all other units. 
One question discussed was: Should each de- 
partment seek to build up public relations 
of its own? It was brought out that com- 
petition is good for all of us, but that we 
should not feel. that we are working exclu- 
sively for one department, but that we are 
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really representing all departments and 
working for all citizens of our city. 


Complaints 


A discussion on how to handle complaints 
proved very interesting. It was decided that 
we had many “publics” to deal with in this 
connection, all varying in interests, and that 
a careful analysis should be made of all 
these publics and their attitudes to deter- 
mine what they want their city government 
to do and how they want it done. 

In handling a complaint it was agreed 
that if we should try to see the complain- 
ant’s point of view — put ourselves in his 
shoes — that we would be more than half- 
way toward the goal of clearing up the dif- 
ficulty. Many actual experiences were re- 
ported and the proper ways to handle such 
complaints were discussed. We decided that 
all interviews should be held on a discussion 
level —- that we should never try to “argue 
it out,” that most difficult situations call for 
tact and not argument, and that we should 
agree that his idea may have been the prac- 
tice formerly, or in some other city, but that 
the present method is so-and-so. This lets 
him feel that his error is quite natural. It 
was brought out that we should be very 
careful of promises; that we should make 
them only when we are reasonably sure that 
they can be fulfilled. We agreed that if a 
citizen had to be referred to another depart- 
ment for information or to register a com- 
plaint, a nice gesture would be to escort him 
to that department. 


Appearances 


A city’s public relations are affected by 
what citizens see as well as by what they 
hear. Considerable time was therefore given 
to discussions on personal appearance of 
city employees and the physical appearance 
of its buildings, grounds, machinery, and 
equipment. We considered such questions 
as: What constitutes appropriate clothing 
for a public contact employee? For men? 
For women? What constitutes appropriate 
grooming for public contact employees? For 
men? For women? What mannerisms in 
public employees might be objectionable to 
customers? It was agreed that untidy city 
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employees, and dirty, unrepaired city build- 
ings and equipment suggested that the city 
administration was low in efficiency and 
lacking in self-respect, and that it was a 
factor we could and should do something 
about, and furthermore, a factor which we 
did do something about. 

Careful attention is now being given to 
improving the appearance and cleanliness of 
public buildings, properties, equipment, and 
ourselves. Walls and ceilings in the city hall 
have been washed, and painted where neces- 
sary, the floors have been sanded and waxed, 
new lighting was installed in several offices, 
a powder room has been provided for female 
employees (a room they have never before 
enjoyed), and offices have been moved to 
minimize the necessity of citizens going from 
floor to floor to conduct business in the city 
hall. Employees are not eating or drinking 
in their offices, newspapers and magazines 
are not being read during office hours, em- 
ployees are not standing in groups visiting, 
and personal telephone calls are not being 
made or received. 


Employee Morale 


I believe that before good public rela- 
tions can be established there must be built 
and maintained a high morale within the 
municipal service. It adds the force and 
energy which make for good city govern- 
ment. It fights indifference «7-4 jealousies 
and stimulates loyalty, cooperation, and 
teamwork, all of which is so necessary in 
good administration. Therefore, one meet- 
ing for each group was given over to build- 
ing public employee morale. We discussed 
the factors which contribute to the morale 
of our employees, what changes they would 
suggest in our personnel rules, or otherwise, 
which would aid in building and maintain- 
ing their morale. In other words, it was 
“gripe day’, and employees were encour- 
aged to speak freely. 

It was evident from the discussion that 
the attitude of employees toward their work 
and their loyalty to their organization is 
conditioned to a large degree by the recog- 
nition they receive from superior officers for 
work well done. Opportunities for advance- 
ment came in second, with physical com- 
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forts, such as good lighting and good chairs, 
proper ventilation and proper heating, run. 
ning third. Good supervision, security, pen- 
sions, adequate pay, and social activities 
also were considered important tools for 
building employee morale and prestige. 

The advanced group discussed the quali- 
fications for a good supervisor and the effect 
on the morale of employees working under 
poor supervision. It was brought out that a 
good supervisor knows his job thoroughly, 
and to his ability he must add responsibility, 
He must be free from favoritism, yet able 
to recognize outstanding employees who 
should be encouraged. He must respect his 
workers and be thoughtful of them. He 
must be willing to share his information. He 
must say and act “‘we” instead of “I’’, and 
he must share mistakes as well as successes. 


Telephone Technique 


Another interesting discussion was on 
“telephone technique”. We had the Bell 
Telephone Company show its film Telephone 
Courtesy to all groups and this was followed 
by a detailed discussion on business tele- 
phone eitquette. It was decided that since 
the telephone is one of the main meeting 
places with the public, telephone voice 
should speak well for our organization’s 
manners. It was agreed that we should be 
prompt, attentive, clear, courteous, and 
pleasant all the way through a conversa- 
tion, regardless of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the call. We agreed that a caller 
should never be left “hanging on the line”, 
that if we must go away to get information 
he wants, we should say how long and stick 
to it, but a better policy would be to take 
his name and number and offer to call back 
—and then do it. It was decided that we 
should never answer the telephone by say- 
ing “yes” or “hello”; that it saved both our 
time and the caller’s by announcing our- 
selves at once — “city health department, 
Miss Jones speaking” — and that if we had 
to refer a call to a superior officer, we 
should mention the name of the person to 
whom he is going to speak. 

The training course terminated with 4 
banquet and presentation. by the mayor of 
certificates of achievement to all employees 
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who had done satisfactory work. The prin- 
cipal speaker, Clarence E. Ridley, director 
of International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, gave a very inspiring talk on the need 
for city government to improve their rela- 
tions with the public. 


Appraisal of Results 


While it is too early to judge the perma- 
nent over-all results, the program shows 
every indication of having been highly suc- 
cessful. Dr. E. J. MacLachlan, director of 
public health, has this to say of it: “I be- 
lieve that the classes conducted by the per- 
sonnel department have had the effect of 
making employees feel that they are consid- 
ered of importance in the city organization. 
They have responded by showing greater 
interest in munic:pal government, greater 
courtesy to the public, and through the gen- 
eral knowledge gained of the different de- 
partments they are not only in a better posi- 
tion to answer inquiries of citizens, but also 
are in a better position to defend personnel 
and units of the municipal organization 
against unjust criticism.” 

Miss Dorothy Dowsett, public librarian, 
states that the course helped to improve the 
service given at the library in several ways. 
Staff members became conscious of the im- 
pression they were making on the public. 
They greeted and recognized the patrons of 
the library in a more friendly manner, hav- 
ing previously often taken strangers for 
granted. An improved method of answering 
the telephone was started. They learned of 
other city services and were thus better 
equipped to give information or direct in- 
quiries to the proper departments. 

Ray Fry, city engineer and director of 
public works, has made the following ob- 
servations as a result of the course: “Deal- 
ings with the public are much more con- 
genial. When I am contacted by a citizen 
who has been referred to me by a subordi- 
nate, I find the person in a much better 
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frame of mind. He does not feel that he has 
been given the ‘run-around’. Many more 
complaint and information calls are han- 
dled properly by the person first contacted, 
or are referred to the proper department 
with a minimum of confusion. There is a 
definite improvement in interdepartmental 
relations, due to having rubbed elbows with 
each other and learning the functions and 
problems of the other offices.” 

I am sure great progress was made in 
creating a deeper realization of the respon- 
sibility which each employee has toward es- 
tablishing and maintaining good relations 
with the public, and out of their discussions 
have come many new and important ideas 
which are worthy of consideration. The pro- 
gram was enthusiastically supported by the 
employees who participated, and they have 
expressed a desire for more training along 
other lines. It has been suggested by de- 
partment heads that we have a “refresher” 
course occasionally, and that we have an 
orientation program for new employees and 
include some instruction in our public rela- 
tions policies. 

The course definitely aided the personnel 
department. The employees now feel that it 
is one department that belongs to them and 
they are getting their information on classi- 
fication, rates of pay, hours of work, attend- 
ance records, vacations, sick leaves, and all 
other personnel procedures direct instead of 
“according to the grape-vine”’. 

The development of such incentives as 
were worked out in this course is taxing the 
ingenuity not only of the chief executive and 
his supervisory officials but of every em- 
ployee in the city service even the city 
commission has “caught on”. The public, 
too, which was well informed by the press 
and by talks to clubs as the course pro- 
gressed, has responded in a very satisfactory 
manner, and after all, public relations work 
both ways. The citizens must have the re- 
spect and good-will of governmental officers 
and employees. 














Planning and Organization for Office Management 


This is the first of a series of three articles; subsequent articles will 
deal with office design and arrangement and office equipment. 


and direction in office management 

are no different in principle than 
those in any other branch of work. Never- 
theless, there are certain special adaptations 
of these general principles which deserve 
mention. 


T' HE methods of planning, coordination, 


Planning and Research 


There has long been a hesitancy on the 
part of administrators to devote adequate 
time to the planning and scheduling of cleri- 
cal work. Usually this has been due to 
the belief that such work was of minor im- 
portance in the total cost picture and that 
possible savings were negligible. However, in 
many cities clerical costs are very significant; 
they frequently amount to one-third of the 
operating cost in line agencies and as high as 
90 per cent in staff and auxiliary agencies. 
In all cities these costs are probably suscepti- 
ble to reduction by proper administration 
and planning. The task requires the atten- 
tion of someone who can detach himself from 
the daily grind of routine production and 
who has time, energy, and perseverance to 
study, experiment with and install better sys- 
tems, practices, procedures, and even man- 
agement policies. 

Planning and research in office manage- 
ment includes, for example, arrangement of 
the work so as to equalize the employees ef- 
forts over long periods by such devices as 
preparing routine material and reports when 
correspondence is light, shifting personnel 
between various office jobs to meet peak 
loads, and studying the various jobs to de- 
termine simpler and better ways to do them 
—these suggestions merely being the adap- 
tation of ordinary planning and research to 
office management. 


Work Standards. Sound administration of 
office management, just as of any function, 
requires some gauge of output of the em- 


ployees, for it is essential to know how much 
is being done and how well it is being done. 
The “busy appearance yardstick” which is 
frequently used is a poor measuring rod, as 
compared to a yardstick based on facts. The 
fundamental principle of controlling clerical 
production is that whoever is responsible for 
the work should know the volume of work 
received each day and the rate at which it is 
completed. Contrary to general opinion, 
most clerical functions lend themselves read- 
ily to objective measurement. 

Stenographic efficiency, for example, is 
usually measured by (1) page, letter, or dic- 
tating machine cylinder, (2) by standard 
lines, (3) by square inches, or (4) by key 
strokes as counted by mechanical devices 
known as cyclometers. The last method is 
generally considered to be the simplest and 
most accurate. By use of any of these 
measurements in conjunction with records of 
time consumed, stenographic standards may 
readily be set up for various types of work 
in a particular organization for use in check- 
ing on the amount of work done by any indi- 
vidual in a given period, in assigning work, 
and in comparing individuals. Comparison 
between typists is facilitated if a stenographic 
pool is in operation, but may also be done 
in the case of typists located in widely 
separated offices who may be working in the 
same class of position for the same salary, 
yet with widely varying efficiencies. Such 
measurement would greatly aid in producing 
a fair promotional policy, for under ordinary 
conditions stenographers are promoted and 
raised in pay on the basis of subjective rat- 
ing by their immediate superior, who has no 
basis other than the unscientific “busy ap- 


1 Abstracted from Methods of Measuring Steno- 
graphic, Transcribing and Typing Efficiency, Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. For a more detailed discussion see that 
pamphlet, available without charge from the Bureau, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


pearance yardstick” for comparing them 
with other stenographers. 

Other clerical functions, such as operation 
of machine equipment and filing, are also 
easily measured—usually by recording the 
output or number of pieces. When working 
with material which is numbered serially, 
such as purchase orders or vouchers, this is 
particularly easy. The value of measuring 
these activities is identical to that in measur- 
ing typing efficiency. Through the establish- 
ment of standards, it permits the administra- 
tor to compare actual time consumed with 
the normal time which should be used for 
the completion of a given job, and also pro- 
vides a basis for assigning work to equalize 
efforts among employees. 

Other advantages of the establishment of 
work standards in office management, as 
elsewhere, lie in (1) increasing ease of 
budgeting and estimating costs of new or in- 
creased activities, (2) facilitating the estab- 
lishment of job specifications, and (3) pro- 
viding a scientific basis for equitable per- 
sonnel rating and salary plans. 

Work Manuals. The use of manuals of 
instruction offers many possibilities in han- 
dling office management activities. The 
office service division of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, which has a large clerical 
force, has made extensive use of detailed 
manuals of office procedure. ‘The first jus- 
tification . . . for the existence of an office 
manual is that its preparation and mainten- 
ance shows that some person or group of per- 
sons has thought organizational setups and 
procedures through, has planned for future 
development, and has developed procedures 
logically. The office manual is a means of 
recording the results of planning.’ 

Manuals are most valuable for guidance 
in situations in which many people perform 
the same function. Clerical work, particu- 
larly stenography and filing, ordinarily is 
performed even in the smaller cities by a 
number of employees scattered throughout 
the city service. It is desirable to promote 
uniformity in this type of work, to give in- 





2John F. Pierce, “The Preparation of Office 
Manuals,” an address before the Chicago Chapter 
of the National Office Management Association, 
May 12, 1938, p. 1. 
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structions as to the easiest and best way to 
carry on routine jobs, and to bring conserva- 
tion of office supplies to the attention of em- 
ployees. Therefore, the function of office 
management is one in which good adminis- 
trative use can be made of a manual. 

Rest Periods. The value of rest periods 
for any type work is rather commonly ap- 
preciated. In the field of clerical service the 
value of rest periods has been specifically 
demonstrated in several studies, notably a 
convincing survey made by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. “After a long-time study 
it was found that the peak production of fil- 
ing activity is reached at approximately 9:30 
A.M. and at 2:15 p.m. At those times the 
line of the production chart began to drop 
rather abruptly. Offhand it seemed logical 
to grant the rest period just at the time when 
the production line began to turn downward, 
but after several trial-and-error experiments, 
it was found that the rest period could best 
be set off 20 minutes from the break in pro- 
duction, and the worker, anticipating rest, 
would be stimulated to carry almost peak 
load until the recess period. Thus, the rest 
period actually increases production despite 
the 25 minutes taken from the regular work- 
ing day. 

“Habit plays an important role in rest. 
Our experience has been that once the super- 
visor sets a definite period for the rest pause, 
the worker adjusts his behavior accordingly. 
I believe strongly that a worker can, through 
habit, postpone the need for rest to coincide 
with the period granted for it. We do not 
have the time nor inclination to enter a long, 
drawn-out discussion on behavioristic psy- 
chology as a primary influence on the mental 
worker, nor to discuss the chemical reaction 
of lactic acid in the body which produces 
muscular fatigue; however, it has been re- 
vealed in our study that a pause from seven 
to fifteen minutes has a definite tendency 
towards neutralizing the bad effects of both 
mental and muscular fatigue. In defense of 
the last statement, I have here results com- 
puted from several months’ checking. They 
are as follows: 


Without rest With rest 
periods periods 
Frequency of errors 
|) eee 1.57 .96 
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Frequency of errors 


in classifying ......... 2.91 1.3 
Frequency of errors 
eee 1.49 73 


“The production, too, is enhanced by rest. 
Our records revealed that classifying is 
speeded up almost 3 per cent, typing 2.51, 
and filing 4.87 on days when rest pauses are 
observed.” * 

Another experiment by the TVA showed 
that overtime is a poor investment. Produc- 
tion of an individual or group on the day fol- 
lowing a large output was found to be in- 
versely proportionate to the day before, in 
addition to the fact that speed and accuracy 
were rapidly reduced during the overtime 
hours worked.* 


Organization for Office Management 


The real value of considering office man- 
agement as a function in itself is realized 
only when the study of its problems is made 
the responsibility of some particular indi- 
vidual. Just as in budgeting or purchasing, 
real strides cannot be made while each de- 
partment head considers it only an incidental 
part of his work. But as soon as some per- 
son is responsible for any function, if im- 
provement does not result the chief admin- 
istrator can readily find out why. The office 
management function is not an end of gov- 
ernment in itself but an auxiliary service to 
all departments. Its functions have the as- 
pects of both advice and service. These 
characteristics suggest the possibility of a 
separate division for carrying on the office 
management function. 

The services which might be centralized in 
such a division are mailing, messenger, filing, 
stenographic, office supplies, telephone, dup- 
licating, and general clerical, or any combi- 
nation of these. A special variant of the 
central pool that might be mentioned briefly 
is the “flying squadron” of clerical em- 
ployees who can be loaned to different of- 
fices during peak periods of work. Among 
the advantages’ in centralizing such common 


3 John F. Pierce, “Organizing for the Control of 
Office Functions in the Tennessee Valley Authority,” 
address before the national convention of National 
Office Management Association, June 8, 1936, pp. 
18-19. 


4 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
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office services are the following: 

1. Peak loads may be more easily 
handled. 

2. Supervision may be more specialized 
and adequate. 

3. Expert advice from highly trained 
supervisors is available concerning methods, 

4. Higher production will usually come 
at a lower cost per unit of work. 

5. Standards may be established and 
more easily enforced. 

6. Convenience comes in many cases 
such as in locating correspondence readily. 

7. Permits better comparative rating of 
clerks and an equitable remuneration plan. 

8. A higher grade and greater uniformity 
of work should result. 

9. Greater flexibility exists in rotating 
workers during vacation and sickness. 

10. There is usually a reduction in in- 
vestment on account of less machinery, de- 
creased floor space, etc., being required. 

11. Output is often increased by use of 
pooled machinery which would not other- 
wise be economical. 

12. Service departments are often very 
good training departments to provide highly 
efficient help for other departments. 

Some possible disadvantages" of centraliza- 
tion are: 

1. Lack of specific, broad knowledge of 
the purpose and use of the clerical work done 
may remove the interest or incentive for 
speed and accuracy from the service worker. 

2. Work may be so involved and irregu- 
lar that errors and explanations prohibit 
centralization. 

3. An organization may be so constituted 
that each major function is separate from 
any other and access to records so limited 
that centralization is not practicable. 

4. Interdepartmental services must not 
lag in the face of the greater burden due 
to centralization. 

5. Extra forms, reports, and accounting 
necessary to insure proper control of services 
rendered may become cumbersome. 


® Abstracted from I. O. Royse, Organization for 
Office Service. American Management Association, 
1931, pp. 7-8. 


6 Ibid., p. 8. 
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In each of these services, varying degrees 
of centralization are possible. In the small- 
est cities, for example, these services would 
have to be organized on a building-wide basis 
to offer any advantages, while in the largest 
cities, centralization within the major de- 
partments might be sufficient. As in all 
problems of office management, the decision 
as to centralization of functions should be 
made after careful analysis of the time, ef- 
fort, and cost of the existing method as com- 
pared to the proposed method. In many 
cases, however, city administrators have 
never considered the possibility of grouping 
office management services in the manner 
that they have grouped budgeting, account- 
ing, and purchasing services. The expense 
of establishing such a unit is frequently set 
forth as the reason for its nonexistence. But 
rare indeed is the case where an efficient of- 
fice management division does not create 
economies far beyond its cost. 

If all of these services are grouped into 
one division, such a unit would fit into the 
organization just as does any other staff 
unit. The head of an office management di- 
vision in a large city should be more than a 
chief clerk. He should have training in of- 
fice management if possible, and in any case 
should be alert to the possibilities of im- 
provements through changes in methods and 
practices. More than that he should know 
something about the general operations of 
the city, so that he can appreciate the rela- 
tionship of his function to the main work 
of other departments. He should be selected 
as an administrator and not as a clerical 
worker. In smaller cities the assistant to 
the chief administrator has frequently been 
placed in charge of the office management 
functions, thus centralizing responsibility in 
an individual reporting directly to the chief 
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without creating an additional division or 
department. 

Another possibility is to assign the several 
office management functions to one or more 
existing staff agencies. In many cities, for 
example, a central office supply storeroom 
and control unit is operated by the purchas- 
ing department. In one city the treasurer 
is responsible for all mailing. The planning 
necessary for standardization of forms, fix- 
ing of procedures, and study of filing sys- 
tems, might well be done by the budget di- 
vision or by a research division. The layout 
of offices and responsibility for lighting and 
ventilation, could be assigned to the property 
management division. Numerous other com- 
binations are possible, all of which should 
give the same desired result of delegating 
definite responsibility for every office man- 
agement problem—the one feature of or- 
ganization which is imperative to permit 
capitalization on the important savings and 
improvements possible in the administration 
of office management activities.‘ 


7Some of the most useful literature in the field 
of office management for use by municipal officials 
is found in the Office Management Series of pam- 
phlets issued by the American Management Asso- 
ciation (330 West 42 Street, New York), including 
Standards for Measuring Office Efficiency, 1946; 
Incentive and Work Standards In the Office, 1946; 
Streamlining Office Methods and Layouts, 1946; 
Tools for Control In the Office, 1945; The Office 
As a Production Unit, 1944; and Office Organiza- 
tion and Personnel Problems, 1941. The policy- 
holders service bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company (1 Madison Avenue, New York) 
also has issued a number of pamphlets including 
reports on centralized correspondence departments, 
office planning and layout, and the private office 
problem. Among the more recent books are A. H. 
Stricker, Seven Steps Toward Simplified Office Pro- 
cedures, 1943 (McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York); and Manual of Practical Office Short Cuts, 
1947 (McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York). 
The proceedings of the national conferences of the 
National Office Management Association (2118 
Lincoln-Liberty Building, Philadelphia 7) also con- 
tains helpful suggestions on office management. 








Leasing Airport Facilities 


|. Factors in Airport User Charges 


By LYNN L. BOLLINGER* 


Associate Professor, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


An analysis of guiding principles in determining lease charges to fixed 
base operators for hangars, hangar ground space, and landing area use. 


guide public authorities in making 

leases for the use of a public airport is 
that of recovering the full amount of costs 
prudently incurred in providing those facili- 
ties actually needed. This financial principle 
arises from the fact that an airport is essen- 
tially a public utility insofar as it provides 
the sole convenient aeronautical access for a 
substantial part of a community — in the 
environs of which only a limited number of 
landing areas can be developed. The legal 
logic followed by the supreme court in de- 
claring grain elevators to be public utilities 
appears to substantiate a similar classifica- 
tion for even the smallest municipal air- 
ports." 

The municipality’s purpose in financing 
airport facilities is to obtain needed com- 
munity services. The proper objective for 
this publicly owned monopoly is not the 
same as that of a competitive business ven- 
ture seeking to obtain a financial profit. The 
public’s “profit” from its financial invest- 
ment is to be measured in terms of com- 
munity advantages. On the other hand, since 
aeronautical users in general and fixed-base 
operators in particular obtain benefits of a 
special nature, these direct benefits should 


[st financial objective which should 





*Epttor’s Note: Mr. Bollinger, who has been on 
the Harvard Business School faculty since 1939, is 
also executive director of the Aeronautical Research 
Foundation and is co-author of a book entitled 
Terminal Airport Financing and Management which 
was published last year. He formerly owned and 
operated a fixed-based aviation business; he has 
been flying since 1928, having at one time been a 
flight instructor and also an airline pilot. During 
recent years he has been in charge of an extensive 
aviation research program conducted with financial 
backing and sponsorship from both governmental 
and industry sources. 

1See Munn v. Illinois, 94 U.S. 85-88 (1877) and 
Brass v. North Dakota ex vel. Stoeser, 153 U.S. 
391 (1894). 


be paid for through specific user charges 
rather than through a general levy on all 
local taxpayers. Except for those rare sit- 
uations where personal-type aircraft are not 
serviced by the local fixed-base operators, 
these operators are the logical “tollgates” 
from which to collect for all personal-type 
flying at the airport. 


Charges for Hangars and Ground Space 


Application of the public utility principle 
for user charges is comparatively simple in 
so far as the setting of rates for the use of 
hangars and other public-owned buildings is 
concerned. Since the fixed-base operator or- 
dinarily leases an entire hangar or else a 
clearly specified area of building space for 
his sole use, the cost to the public owner 
for the building facilities specifically used by 
the operator can be fairly simply deter- 
mined. 

When a fixed-base operator leases a pub- 
lic-owned hangar, the amount of annual 
rental charges therefor may be estimated by 
totaling the following items: 

1. The basic ground rent for the land area 
involved need include only the interest costs to 
the municipality on the amount of its invest- 
ment in that area of land devoted to this par- 
ticular structure. Rare indeed is the situation 
where the municipality’s basic land rent needed 
to cover interest on its cost for the land used 
as a hangar site need exceed a fraction of one 
cent per square foot per year. 

An additional amount of “scarcity value” 
rent may be added to the interest on the land 
cost when the particular parcel of land because 
of a choice location is valued by potential users 
over other ‘sites. Ordinarily this additional 
scarcity value, if any, can be determined by the 
extra amount which the aspirant users are will- 
ing to bid for this or an equivalent parcel of 
land. Ordinarily sufficient perimeter land is 
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available about an airport so that the fixed-base 
operators’ hangar can and should be placed on 
a site which has comparatively little if any ad- 
ditional scarcity rental value. 

When the hangar is located on a site which 
has scarcity value, the bid system of determin- 
ing the existence and amount of such scarcity 
value is recommended. The purpose of such an 
additional scarcity rental is not to raise extra 
revenue but rather to assure that the most 
strategic locations are used to provide maxi- 
mum economic values. The amount of such 
extra rentals (over and above return of the 
city’s interest cost), should be treated as an 
offset against those landing area expenses which 
personal flying is expected to carry. 

2. The depreciation charge is normally the 
largest item of cost for which the municipality 
is to be reimbursed through rental payments 
for buildings provided. Ordinarily a building 
such as a hangar is presumed to have a normal 
economic life of between 20 and 30 years and 
to have some residual value at the end of that 
period. For simplicity of illustration, it may be 
assumed that the hangar in question has an es- 
timated economic life of 25 years and no resi- 
dual value. In that case a depreciation charge 
equivalent to 4 per cent of the hangar’s original 
cost will result in the city’s being repaid for its 
entire investment during the economic life of 
the facility. (The recovery of the interest cost 
on this investment is 


when the bonds are fully amortized the com- 
munity still would have remaining a structure 
worth more than half its original cost. 

The true depreciation cost to the community 
during this period is measured by the loss of 
value that the structure has suffered for the 
period during which the tenant has had its oc- 
cupancy. In the above illustration the munici- 
pality may be presumed to have incurred a true 
expense (or loss) equivalent to about 4 per 
cent of the original investment in each of the 
25 years during which that structure served its 
intended purpose. This economic fact and not 
the financial expediency of the amortization 
rate of the city’s bonds determine the amount 
of depreciation which it is entitled to recover 
as part of its rental rate. 

3. Costs for maintenance and other special 
services provided as a result of the hangar’s ex- 
istence and occupancy should also be included 
in the rental payment. The lease contract 
normally specifies whether the occupant or the 
public owner is to be responsible for internal or 
external maintenance expenses. Quite common- 
ly the occupant assumes responsibility for in- 
ternal maintenance costs, and the public owner 
may assume the responsibility for external 
maintenance of the building. In such an event, 
this latter cost is of course to be included in 
the total to be covered by the lease payment. 

In the event that the municipality provides 





added later as a sepa- 
rate item.) Ordinarily 
an estimated residual 
value, sometimes 
around 10 per cent to 
15 per cent, is de- 
ducted from the origi- 
nal cost in order to 
determine the amount 
which is to be charged 
off during the conven- 
tional 20- to 30-year 
depreciation period. 





This is the first of three articles in 
which Mr. Bollinger presents tentative 
conclusions derived from a 12-months’ 
intensive investigation of 180 fixed-base 
businesses and smaller airports in 40 
states by the Aviation Research Staff at 
the Harvard Business School. The results 
of the survey are still in process of prep- 
aration in book form by the author and 
Arthur H. Tully, Jr. The final research 
report, scheduled for publication this fall, 
will contain a section on leases which will 
probably, though not necessarily, concur 
with the material in this series of articles. 


the hangar occupant 
with any other special 
services such as extra 
fire protection or extra 
police service over and 
above that normally 
supplied to commercial 
structures, then an extra 
charge for these addi- 
tional services may also 
be included. In so far 
as the police, fire, sew- 
age, and other services 








Occasionally municipal authorities believe that 
they should collect an amount from the user of 
the public facility sufficient to pay each year 
the amortization on those bonds which were is- 
sued to finance that facility. The fact, however, 
that the municipality’s bond obligation might 
fall due in a five-year or ten-year period is a 
purely arbitrary result of the financing arrange- 
ment which the community found most con- 
venient. At the end of, say, the ten-year period 


provided are simply ~ 
those normally supplied to a commercial build- 
ing, then the public treasury is entitled only 
to a collection equivalent to the normal tax rate 
applied against commercial buildings. 

When the building is owned by the munici- 
pality, then an extra charge, referred to as “in- 
lieu-of-tax charge,” may be included in calculat- 
ing the amount which the occupant’s lease pay- 
ment should cover. This in-lieu-of-tax charge 
would ordinarily be the same in amount as 
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though the building were owned by a private 
owner and the amount were paid in the form 
of an ordinary property tax. 

4. A fair return on the capital investment 
made by a municipality in an airport structure 
may normally be considered to be an amount 
sufficient to cover the interest costs on the 
capital supplied by the public treasury. Even 
though part of the funds may have come from 
the community’s free cash balances and there- 
fore not necessitated an additional bond issue, 
the community is still entitled to charge an in- 
terest fee on the total amount it invests in the 
facility. The rate of this interest charge would 
normally be the same as that which the public 
treasury has to pay to borrow long-term capital. 

Thus, the municipality is considered to 
have recovered its full fair costs for a hangar 
or other structure when it obtains a fair 
ground rental plus depreciation, interest, 
and service costs incurred in providing the 
facility used by the occupant. Specified 
monthly payments of equal amounts for the 
duration of the lease are normally found to 
be a fair and satisfactory means of the 
municipality’s collecting for use of a public 
owned hangar. 

When the fixed-base operator leases only 
the land area and builds his own hanger, the 
determination of the amount of the annual 
rental payment therefor is relatively simple. 
His payment for the hangar area need in- 
clude only item “1” above. (His payments 
for the privileges of using the landing area 
are to be considered separately.) The ideal 
situation is one in which there is sufficient 
perimeter area so that all those who desire 
to construct hangars can obtain space there- 
for of approximately equal strategic value. 
In such an event, no particular site would 
have an additional “scarcity value” over 
other sites. Consequently, all that the fixed- 
base operator need be charged for use of the 
land is for the amount of the municipality’s 
actual interest costs on its investment in the 
amount of space used by the particular op- 
erator. 

When, as is often the case, a few sites are 
much more conveniently located and more 
valuable than other sites, the reason for 
charging an extra amount for the scarcity 
value of such sites is not to make a profit 
over and above the municipality’s interest 
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costs, but merely to assure that this more 
advantageous land is used for its most val- 
uable purpose. The extra amount over and 
above the municipality’s interest cost which 
the user for whom the land is most valuable 
is willing to bid (i. e., its scarcity value) 
should be applied as a credit against the 
municipality’s cost incurred in providing the 
landing area — and hence be used to reduce 
the landing area charged to all concerned, 


Charges for Landing Area Use 


The basic principle of charging the user 
his fair share of the full prudent costs of 
those facilities used by him is more com- 
plex when it comes to the landing area. The 
reason is that the landing area is used for 
a number of different purposes, and the al- 
location of a fair proportion of costs to any 
one use or user is difficult. The first im- 
portant fact to be noted is that the fixed- 
base operator is ordinarily concerned only 
with that type of aviation included in the 
broad term “personal flying” (which in- 
cludes executives and corporation flying in 
the smaller nonairline type aircraft). Since 
the fixed-base operators normally provide 
the fueling, servicing, and storage facilities 
for all the so-called personal-type flying, the 
municipality should collect through the 
fixed-base operator as the logical “‘tollgate” 
for all use of the landing area by so-called 
personal aircraft. 

What proportion of the total landing area 
cost can therefore be allocated to personal 
flying, and how is this amount to be appor- 
tioned if there is more than one fixed-base 
operator? In order to answer these ques- 
tions, one must first determine how much 
of the airport investment is “necessary and 
useful” to personal aircraft. Highly signif- 
cant is the fact that the great majority of 
municipal airports are far larger in area and 
costliness than is required to serve the pur- 
poses of personal flying. 

The size of many municipal airports was 
determined either by the federal government 
for the purpose of meeting national defense 
needs or by the municipality itself in view 
of its desire to be served by scheduled air 
transportation. As a result, the cost of the 
facility often far exceeds that which would 
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be necessary to meet the needs of personal 
flying. Actually, the extra runway length 
supplied to meet the needs of heavier trans- 
port or military type aircraft is often an 
economic handicap to the fixed-base busi- 
ness. Much time is lost in unnecessary taxi- 
ing over the excessively long runways and 
in making longer circuits of the field in 
order to instruct students in landings and 
take-offs. Since personal flying is handi- 
capped more than it is benefited by run- 
ways longer than are needed for this type 
of flying, certainly the cost of this extra size 
should in no way be allocated to personal 
flying. How much of the total airport in- 
vestment would therefore be needed if the 
landing area were constructed solely for the 
purposes of serving private flying and were 
no larger than needed for that purpose? 

When one realistically evaluates the 
amount of the typical municipal airport in- 
vestment which is really necessary to serve 
the needs of personal flying, a startling fact 
is discovered. This fact is best illustrated 
by taking the specific example of a munici- 
pal airport which cost about a million dol- 
lars to construct at a moderate-sized town. 
It had three 5,000-foot runways with pave- 
ment heavy enough to support transport- 
type aircraft. The total land area amounted 
to about 500 acres. However, it was found 
that only 100 acres of this amount (or one- 
fifth of the total) was really needed in order 
to provide an all-way sod field of the maxi- 
mum size needed for personal flying — that 
is, with runways of 2,500-foot length. There- 
fore, this typical million-dollar airport not 
only involved about five times the acreage 
required to serve personal flying, but in ad- 
dition a high proportion of the total cost of 
the airport was invested in the very costly 
grading and paving needed only to supply 
the broad and heavily reinforced concrete 
runways required for transport and military- 
type aircraft. 

In this particular instance the startling 
fact was discovered that whereas the munici- 
pality had a typical smaller terminal-type 
airport which represented about a million- 
dollar cost, an expenditure of the relatively 
small sum of $50,000 would have acquired 
the amount of land needed for personal fly- 
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ing and would have served also to improve 
this land into an all-way serviceable sod 
field. Thus only an investment of $50,000 
would have been required to provide as 
much of a landing area as personal-type air- 
craft and the fixed-base business actually 
required. 

Some question can be raised as to whether 
inclusion of some part of the cost for the 
paved runways might not also be justified 
as a charge against personal flying. Indeed, 
some of the more active airports serving 
only personal flying have found that lightly 
paved runways sufficient to permit all- 
weather flying and to facilitate winter snow 
removal are worth the added cost. In the 
example under consideration here, the addi- 
tion of two 2,500-foot runways paved suf- 
ficiently to meet the needs of personal flying 
would have added about $20,000 to the 
cost. Therefore, it was found that the total 
expenditure of $70,000 would have provided 
a facility which met the maximum needs of 
personal flying. This modest expenditure 
would have provided a landing area as val- 
uable to the fixed-base operators as was the 
million-dollar airport which had been con- 
structed to meet the needs of transport- 
type airplanes. 

The public utility rate-making principle 
specifies that each user must be charged the 
prudent costs on those facilities needed and 
used by him. This means, therefore, that 
the fixed-base operators should be charged 
only for the cost which would have been in- 
curred by the municipality in providing a 
facility ample to meet the needs of personal 
flying at that particular site. Thus in the 
above illustration it was seen that only $70,- 
000 out of the capital expenditure totaling 
nearly $1,000,000 was fairly attributable to 
the needs of personal type flying — and 
hence only the annual costs on that much 
of the landing area investment could be 
fairly included in establishing the lease pay- 
ments by the fixed-base operators. 

Where the federal government has sup- 
plied funds specifically for the purpose of 
providing a small landing area specifically 
for the purpose of serving personal flying, 
then the municipality is not justified in in- 
cluding in the charges against such flying 
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those costs which represent depreciation or 
interest on the investment made by the fed- 
eral government. 

The municipality may, however, be justi- 
fied in basing its charges on the full amount 
of the landing area investment required to 
serve personal flying —- ignoring the federal 
contribution — when both of two conditions 
are met. The first of these is when the fed- 
eral contribution to the local airport in ef- 
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fect simply makes possible the construction 
of a facility larger than the modest size 
needed for personal flying. The second con- 
dition is when the municipality’s investment 
in the airport is at least equal to the amount 
required to provide that minimum-size air- 
port needed for personal flying (i. e., $70,- 
000 in the above illustration). Both of these 
conditions are commonly found at federal- 
aid airports. 


A Lesson in Annexation Procedure 


By ALBERT G. BALLERT* 
Geographer, Chamber of Commerce, Toledo, Ohio 


Recent developments in the Toledo area and a suggested course 
of action which may be applicable in other metropolitan areas. 


NNEXATION vs. incorporation be- 
A came the major civic question in 
Toledo for a one-month period between 
June 23 and July 23. Some of the features 
of this struggle between the city and adja- 
cent township were unique in their implica- 
tion. The sudden flare of activity on a 
long-smoldering issue came as a result of a 
new Ohio annexation law which becomes 
effective on September 9, 1947. The revised 
annexation procedure requires approval of a 
majority of the voters of an entire town- 
ship before territory can be annexed if ac- 
tion is initiated by a corporate area. How- 
ever, residents of a portion of a township 
will continue to be the sole voters on annex- 
ation if they initiate the action for joining 
the urban center. 

An account of the sequence of events in 
the Toledo-Washington Township contest is 
related below, followed by a proposal which 
appears to provide a sounder future for all 
concerned than either of the current alterna- 
tives. 

City-Township Struggle 

The prize in the recent contest between 

Toledo and Washington Township was the 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Ballert recently received a 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago where 
he was a member of the faculty of the department 
of geography from 1942 to 1945. This fall he will 
take a position as assistant professor of geography 
at the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Toledo School District portion of the above 
township. Although a similar area in Adams 
Township also was involved, this minor 
civil division appeared confident of victory 
on any balloting on the subject of annexa- 
tion and felt that township incorporation 
was unwise. 

June 23 — Washington Township trustees file 
property owners’ petition (long held in readi- 
ness) for incorporation of township at Lucas 
County courthouse a fraction of an hour previ- 
ous to city’s petition for annexation of Toledo 
school districts of Washington and Adams town- 
ships. Township vote on incorporation as Secor 
village set for July 7. Pertinent factor in town- 
ship holding priority is 1944 ruling by Attorney 
General that time of filing petition in annexa- 
tion-incorporation question determines which 
issue will be presented first to township voters. 
Reason for city’s hasty action is to escape pro- 
vision of new law effective on September 9. 

July 2 — Township taxpayer petitions for 
writ of prohibition to prevent board of elections 
from holding balloting as only two of the three 
township trustees signed incorporation resolu- 
tion (third man was out-of-town). 

July 3 — Court of appeals prohibits sched- 
uled special election by concurring with argu- 
ment in petition for writ of prohibition. Al- 
though invalid, the method used to propose 
incorporation is held to be proper. 

July 10 — A new petition for incorporation 
with approval of all township trustees is filed 
with Board of Elections requesting an election 
on July 23. 

July 11 — Resolution of Washington Town- 
ship found legal, making the requested vote 
mandatory. 
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July 15 — City files petition for writ of 
rohibition in court of appeals in an effort to 
block the second attempt of township to in- 
corporate. It is claimed that annexation peti- 
tion has precedence, as first township petition 
was declared invalid. 

July 17 — Board of elections files a demurrer 
with court seeking to prevent city’s interfer- 
ence with scheduled incorporation election of 
township. 

July 18 — Three appellate court judges rule 
that the city has no legal right to intervene and 
prevent the special incorporation election. 
County prosecutor threatens to block any in- 
junction sought by the city by insisting that a 
hearing be held before granting an injunction. 

July 23 — Township holds referendum on 
incorporation and loses by a vote of 1,928 to 
1,707. About 60 per cent of the votes cast are 
in the area proposed to be annexed by the city. 
Voters in this area ballot almost three-to-one 
against incorporation, while the remainder of 
the township is better than three-to-one in favor 
of incorporation. The group which opposes in- 
corporation has not determined whether to 
favor or Oppose annexation in the election to 
be held at next May’s primaries. It is stated 
that incorporation was opposed in order’ to 
gather data and study the effects of action in 
any direction. 


An Answer to the Problem 


The boundary difficulties of Toledo are 
typical of nearly all sizable cities today. 
Flight to the suburban fringe has created the 
dilemma of providing services and facilities 
for a mounting number of daytime or 
transient citizens. The payroll income tax, 
now in effect in Toledo and several other 
cities, is a partial answer to this problem. 
However, the “fencing-in” of many major 
municipalities by small competing incorpo- 
rated units is a factor of great importance 
to the central city. Had Washington Town- 
ship chosen to incorporate in the recent elec- 
tion, the logical direction of Toledo’s future 
expansion would have been eliminated except 
for possible future consolidation. Walter H. 
Blucher in Freehold (February 1, 1938), 
proposed the formation of “some form of 
central metropolitan control” as the answer 
to such a situation. Such voluntary co- 
operation has occurred in the development 
of community master plans, but incorpo- 
rated and unincorporated areas adjacent to 
urban centers have not been educated as 
yet to the value of relinquishing some of 
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their sovereign rights although doing so can 
benefit all parties concerned through the 
elimination of duplicate functions. 

It appears that the proper solution to 
the Toledo borderland problem is that of 
annexing all of Washington Township rather 
than making periodic grabs into it. The 
latter action has been the source of much 
irritation in the past and, under the present 
procedure, it will continue. With each such 
move, the township tax receipts dwindle and 
the maintenance of such services as fire 
protection and public education becomes a 
greater burden. (The proposed portion of 
Washington Township to be annexed — 
Toledo School District — accounts for about 
40 per cent of the real estate taxes of the 


township. ) 
The proposal to annex a whole minor 
civil division — about 21 square miles in 


the case of Washington Township — should 
not be taken as a broad policy. However, 
when the series of circumstances are simi- 
lar to those mentioned below with regard 
to the Toledo area, the evidence suggests 
action is warranted and foresighted. 

A check of previous annexations shows 
that practically all of Toledo’s growth in the 
last 20 years has been at the expense of 
Washington Township, which lies on the 
north and northwest border of the city. A 
majority of the new subdivisions of Lucas 
County and nearly all of the recent indus- 
trial building has been on this periphery of 
Toledo. The flight into this area has not 
been primarily for lower taxes as is too 
commonly given as the basis for building 
on the fringe of cities. If such were the case, 
several other abutting townships would have 
attracted greater attention. 

Future residential and industrial building 
in the Toledo area will continue to be 
largely beyond the present corporate limits 
due to the lack of city areas for moderm 
factory layouts and desirable lots for home 
building. In 1946 about 500 residential 
building permits were issued in Toledo, 
whereas approximately 1,000 homes were 
started in the bordering area. It appears 
that the township under consideration will 
continue to be the site for much of this 
development. 
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Although the area is large, the present 
and certain future development here war- 
rants annexation as a long-range asset. Re- 
cently Dallas annexed nearly 39 square 
miles primarily to protect existing residential 
districts through the use of the zoning ordi- 
nance. Kansas City has annexed 19 square 
miles to become effective in 1950. 

A majority of the residents of the town- 
ship seem amicable to the proposition of 
coming into the city in toto. These persons 
will receive more of the services they want 
sooner, and at probably less cost than if 
they continue in their: present status or in- 
corporate. It has been estimated that the 
well-managed city renders at least 200 sepa- 
rate services to its citizens. Furthermore, 
the area will be assured of zoning. Although 
it is the rule that privileges and advantages 
cannot be withheld from annexed territories, 
the newcomers should realize that all munici- 
pal services cannot be installed immediately 
nor sometimes for many months. A booklet, 
similar to Kansas City’s A Message of Wel- 
come From Your City Government, might 
explain plans for extending services into the 
new territory. In order to alleviate some of 
the anxieties of the new citizens of the city, 


a tax reduction could be allowed until all 
municipal services were provided. 

As was brought out in the Dayton City 
Plan Board’s report, annexed areas, particu- 
larly residential, usually do not contribute 
taxes equal to the costs of servicing them in 
the first few years, if ever. Actually, resi- 
dential areas seldom pay their way in a 
community. However, the taxes from present 
and future industries — there is little desir- 
able, usable land left in the city — would 
in the long run offset any current liabilities 
of the area. A survey by the writer shows 
that 12 industries in Washington Township 
account for about 20 per cent of the assessed 
value of real estate in the area. 

If the present area of conflict, the Toledo 
School District, comes into the city next 
May, it will only be a matter of time until 
the current source of civic stress is renewed. 
If at a later date the urban “grab” comes 
to naught — as has happened on the east 
border of the city — then the suburban unit 
will glean the industrial taxes, but little 
progress will result. Meantime, the city will 
struggle along with urban redevelopment as 
the only source of light, and that still far 
removed. 





Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing, Inc. — New York City, September 
8-10, 1947. 

American Institute of Park Executives — 
San Francisco, September 21-25, 1947. 

International Association of Chiefs of 
Police —- Duluth, September 21-25, 1947. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers — Los Angeles, September 29-October 
1, 1947. 

American Public Works Association — 
Jacksonville, Florida, October 5-8, 1947. 

International City Managers’ Association 
— Coronado, California, October 5-9, 1947. 

American Public Health Association — 
Atlantic City, October 6-11, 1947. 


American Bar Association and North- 
western University Traffic Institute — Con- 
ference for traffic court judges and prosecu- 
tors at Northwestern University Law school 
— Chicago, October 13-17, 1947. 

National Recreation Association — New 
York, October 13-17, 1947. 

American Municipal Association — New 
Orleans, November 2-6, 1947. 

Civil Service Assembly — Dallas, Novem- 
ber 17-20, 1947. 

National Association of. Housing Officials 
— New York, November 17-20, 1947. 

National Association of Assessing Officers 
— Miami Beach, Florida, December 1-4, 
1947. . 
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Current Municipal Problems 





Survey of Street Lighting Costs 
in Eleven Cities 


O secure information in street lighting 

costs in selected cities the International 
City Managers’ Association recently sent a 
questionnaire to 15 cities ranging in size 
from Royal Oak, Michigan (25,087), to 
Cambridge, Massachusetts (110,879). Re- 
plies received from 11 cities show that eight 
have contracts with their local power com- 
panies for street lighting and three do not 
have contracts. Of the three cities, Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts, has a filed rate (a rate 
available to any municipality in the terri- 
tory of the local electric company); rates in 
Newton, Massachusetts, are set by the state 
department of public utilities; and Pontiac, 
Michigan, has no contract agreement. The 
contract runs for one year in Brockton, three 
cities have five-year contracts (Bingham- 
ton, New York; Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
and Duluth, Minnesota); three cities have 
indeterminate contracts (Racine, Wisconsin; 
Saginaw, Michigan; and Schenectady, New 
York); and Portland, Maine, has a ten-year 
contract. Duluth is the only city in which 
the company supplies any free service to the 
city, the free service consisting of supplying 
power for one 1,000-lumen light in each city 
park, which would cost the city only $23.50 
per light per year. 

The most comprehensive of the three 
street lighting contracts submitted by city 
officials (Cambridge, Racine, and Saginaw) 
is the indeterminate contract of Racine. The 
contract can be terminated on six months 
notice while the contracts of Cambridge and 
Saginaw provide for five and three-year 
minimum terms, respectively, with annual 
renewal thereafter. The Racine contract 
provides for the substitution of new and 
improved type lamps at the option of the 
city. The rates paid by the city are subject 
to revision at the end of each contract year 
in consequence of any adjustment or change 


in fixed charges, special investments, and 
direct operational expenses. The company 
is required by the contract to submit an 
annual statement to the city showing special 
investments, accumulated reserves, and op- 
erational costs incurred, and the resulting 
change in rates for the ensuing year. The 
contract provides that the city may audit 
the company records and that the city will 
be free from damage claims. The Cambridge 
contract likewise provides for modernization 
and physical changes and also for changes 
in rates when operating costs go up or down. 
None of the three contracts contain pro- 
visions under which the city may take steps 
to acquire and operate its own power and 
light system. 

Annual Street Lighting Costs. The small- 
est of the 11 cities, Royal Oak, Michigan, 
pays the lowest amount for street lighting 
per year, and the highest amount is paid 
by Schenectady, New York. The table be- 
low show the 1940 population in thousands 
and the annual payments made this year by 
the 11 cities for street lighting together with 
the per capita cost based on the 1940 popu- 
lation: 


Binghamton, N. Y. ..... 78 $168,800 $2.16 
Brockton, Mass. ........ 62 81,573 1.32 
Cambridge, Mass. ...... 111 109,000 .98 
Duluth, Minn. ......... 101 89,383 89 
Newton, Mass. ......... 70 162,563 2.33 
Pontiac, Mich. .....<... 67 44,838 .67 
Portland, Me. .......... 74 101,500 1.37 
EE, Wis. «svc Seeder 67 126,444 1.89 
Royal Oak, Mich. ...... 25 28,262 1.13 
Saginaw, Mich. ........ 83 58,505 7 
Schenectady, N. Y. ..... 88 197,205 2.24 


Annual Cost of Series Street Lighting. 
Street lighting costs vary widely. This sur- 
vey shows that few cities use 600-lumen 
lamps for street lighting. Where such lamps 
are used they appear to be about as expen- 
sive as the 1,000-lumen size. Only two out 
of 11 cities use sodium vapor lamps. Lamp 
sizes commonly used are first, the 6,000- 
lumen lamp, second 2,500-lumen, third 
10,000-lumen, and fourth the 1,000-lumen 
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lamps. Cambridge plans to use a total of 
658 15,000-lumen lamps and 59 30,000- 
lumen lamps when that city’s modernization 
program is completed. 

The cities reporting on the annual cost 
of street lighting are: 

BINGHAMTON, NEW York: Street light- 
ing system is owned principally by electric 
company, partially by the city. Part of the 
ornamental lights are turned off at midnight, 
the remainder remaining on from dusk to 
dawn. Reflectors, luminaires, luminaire 
brackets, and ornamental types of fixtures 
are used, the principal lamp sizes being 
2,500 and 6,000 lumens. Annual cost of 
various size lamps: 2,500-lumen $22.50 
(reflector); $25 (city-owned luminaire 
bracket); $30 (luminaire bracket); 4,000- 
lumen $30 (reflector) ; $35 (luminaire) ; $50 
(ornamental); 6,000-lumen $47.50 (lumi- 
naire), $45 (city-owned ornamental), $62.50 
(ornamental); 10,000-lumen $65 (lumi- 
naire), $67.50 (city-owned ornamental), $85 
(ornamental). . 

BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS: Company 
owns and maintains entire street lighting 
system. No information given as to type of 
fixtures. Annual cost: 1,000-lumen $29.50; 
2,500-lumen $41; 6,000-lumen $60; 10,000- 
yYumen $75. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS: System 
owned by company. Annual costs are at 
fixed rates plus a fuel cost adjustment. 
Prices are increased or lowered monthly in 
an amount determined by multiplying kwh 
by $00.0005 times the average pounds of 
fuel used per kwh for 12 months preceding 
for each whole cent that price of fuel varies 
from $8 per net ton. Fixed costs are: 1,000- 
lumen $20 (line pole), $25 (ornamental 
pole); 2,500-lumen $30 (line pole); $34 
(ornamental pole); 4,000-lumen $42 (line 
pole), $47 (ornamental pole); 6,000-lumen 
(line or ornamental pole); 10,000-lumen 
$65 (ornamental pole); 15,000-lumen $75 
(line or ornamental pole). 

DuLuTH, MINNEsoTA: Street lighting is 
owned by company. Costs are given for 
only two lamp sizes: 6,000-lumen $48 
(overhead), $43.50 (whiteway, city-owned), 
$52.25 (whiteway); 10,000-lumen $66 
(overhead), $61.75 (whiteway, city-owned). 
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NEWTON, MAssACHUsETTS: Company 
owned system; type of fixtures not given, 
Annual costs: 600-lumen $18.25; 800-lumen 
$20.50; 1,000-lumen $23.25; 2,500-lumen 
$39; 4,000-lumen $57; 6,000-lumen $65; 
10,000-lumen $75.50; 15,000-lumen $84.40, 

PONTIAC, MICHIGAN: Street lighting sys- 
tem is partially city-owned and partially 
owned by two companies. Annual costs: 
4,000-lumen, $36 (overhead), $54 (boule- 
vard), $30 (boulevard, city-owned); 6,000- 
lumen $42 (overhead), $60 (boulevard). 

PORTLAND, MAINE: Company owned 
system. One of two cities reporting use of 
sodium vapor lamps. Type of fixtures not 
given. Annual cost: 600-lumen $12; 1,000- 
lumen $16.80; 2,500-lumen $30; 4,000- 
lumen $45; 6,000-lumen $55; 10,000-lumen 
$75; 15,000-lumen $105; 10,000-lumen 
(sodium vapor) $80. 

RACINE, WISCONSIN: Company-owned 
system. Two types of fixtures are listed, 
line post and center suspension. Over and 
above charges per lamp, a flat rate is 
charged for maintenance on the joint invest- 
ment amounting to $760 per month, this 
figure adjusted at five-year intervals. Annual 
costs: 1,00-lumen $19.96 (center suspen- 
sion), $26.93 (line post); 2,500-lumen 
$27.18 (center suspension), $31.82 (line 
post); 4,000-lumen $34.61 (center suspen- 
sion); 6,000-lumen $42.13 (center suspen- 
sion), $55.56 (line post); 10,000-lumen 
$58.35 (center suspension), $70.93 (line 
post); 15,000-lumen $89.15 (line post). 
Depreciation of system is figured at 3 per 
cent per annum, taxes at one and one-half 
per cent, and interest at 4 per cent. 

RoyaL OAK, MICHIGAN: Street lighting 
is company owned. Annual rates: 1,000- 
lumen $18 (line pole); 2,500-lumen $30 
(line pole); 4,000-lumen $36 (line pole); 
6,000-lumen $42 (line pole), $60 (orna- 
mental); 15,000-lumen $84 (ornamental). 
All rates billed monthly less 5 per cent. 

SAGINAW, MICHIGAN: Cable and fixtures 
for whiteway lights are owned by the city; 
entire system for other lights are owned by 
the company. The electric company fur- 
nishes current plus maintenance of lighting 
units (lamps and posts). The company is 
reimbursed by the city for other mainte- 
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nance. Only one lamp size, 6,000-lumen is 
used. Annual rates: Boulevard lamps: first 
100 lamps, $32.50; second 100, $30; over 
200, $27.50. Center suspension: first 200 
lamps $45; all over 200, $40. 

SCHENECTADY, NEW York: Company- 
owned system. Annual cost (lamp and 
current only): 1,000-lumen or less $9.96; 
2,500-lumen $14.76; 4,000-lumen $19.92; 
6,000-lumen $28.50; 10,000-lumen $39.96; 
15,000-lumen $52.92; 10,000-lumen (sodium 
vapor) $39.96. Annual fixture and support 
charges are given separately: Reflector for 
bare lamp $5.50; enclosed fixture 10,000- 
lumen or less, $10.25; enclosed fixture, above 
10,000-lumen $12.50; sodium and mercury 
vapor lamp fixtures $18.50. Charges for 
overhead ornamental facilities $2.25 per 100; 
underground facilities are figured at 13 per 
cent of investment. 

Conclusion. The problem which concerns 
municipal officials is: How can street light- 
ing be improved without increasing costs? 
The first step toward more effective lighting 
is the utilization of fewer and larger lights, 
higher mounting heights, and the use of 
refractors. For example, a 4,000-lumen 
lamp system will produce four times as 
much light per dollar as a 600-lumen lamp 
system. Through the use of higher mount- 
ing heights the lamps light more street 
length per lamp and the glare is reduced. 
Lighting intensity also should be suited to 
traffic needs with the higher intensity at 
intersections. 

There is a wide diversity from city to 
city in the rates charged for the same type 
of street lighting service although there is 
no material difference in the cost of the 
service. Inadequate rates, like excessive 
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rates, tend to discourage demand for ade- 
quate street lighting service. In some cities 
there is a tendency for the rate for the 
small sizes of light units to be too low and 
those of the larger sizes too high in relation 
to each other. Street lighting rates should 
be based upon the true cost of service and 
should afford a fair profit to the utility. The 
rates should be promotional; that is they 
should encourage the city to improve street 
lighting service. The contract between the 
city and the utility should establish rates 
and conditions of service and the contract 
should be of a type which automatically 
renews itself each year and at the same 
time affords either party an opportunity for 
its termination. Both the contract and the 
rate schedules should encourage the city to 
develop a street lighting system as the city 
itself develops, constantly adding new units 
and making such minor changes in the old 
units as changing city conditions make 
desirable. 

The schedule of rates should be clearly 
stated with sufficient provision for varying 
types of service to allow considerable flexi- 
bility in details of application—for example, 
base rates for each size of lamp in a stand- 
ard fixture on the cheapest admitted pole, 
with additional increments for various types 
of more expensive standards, for center 
suspension, for underground installation and 
for special luminaires — all of which can 
easily be applied by rate clerk from installa- 
tion records. Rates should include penalty 
discounts for nonperformance of contract 
maintenance provisions and from the stand- 
point of the city should be sufficiently 
severe to make it advantageous for the com- 
pany to be diligent in performance. 








News of the Month 





More Cities Adopt Uniform Traffic 
Law Enforcement Plan 


HE new uniform traffic law enforcement 

plan which has been in effect for nearly 
a year in the five Michigan cities of Bay 
City, Battle Creek, Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
and Saginaw, will be made effective during 
the next few months in 11 additional muni- 
cipalities in that state: Ann Arbor, Benton 
Harbor, East Grand Rapids, Grand Rapids, 
Hillsdale, Lansing, Midland, Monroe, Pon- 
tiac, Port Huron, and St. Joseph. The uni- 
form enforcement plan resulted in a 3 per 
cent decrease in personal injury automobile 
accidents in the five original cities during 
the first six months of operation, while other 
municipalities in the state reported increases 
of nearly the same percentage. The basic 
feature of the plan is a uniform traffic ticket 
which serves as a substitute for oral warn- 
ings and also lists the more serious viola- 
tions for which fines are made. The major 
advantage of the plan is that the seriousness 
of offenses is graded the same in all partici- 
pating communities. Full details concerning 
this plan were outlined in an article in 
PuBLic MANAGEMENT for April, 1947, page 
94. 


Price-Fixing Practices Coming Up for 
Trial in Federal Courts 


NTI-TRUST suits against fire alarm, 
mimeograph, surgical dressing, chlori- 
nating equipment, and business form manu- 
facturers will be brought this fall by the 
United States Department of Justice in its 
all-out campaign to break up price fixing 
and other monopolistic practices among com- 
panies that sell chiefly to governmental units. 
The federal government recently concluded 
successfully a case against fire engine manu- 
facturers. Two defendant fire engine com- 
panies pleaded no defense and were fined 
the maximum of $15,000 each and four 
company officers $5,000 each. The two fire 
engine manufacturers were charged with 


agreeing upon terms of sale and prices for 
fire engines and with agreeing to use their 
influence to have special specifications drawn 
to bar bids from other companies. 

Among the suits to be brought to trial 
this fall is a criminal indictment and a civil 
complaint pending in a fire alarm case in 
a federal court in Boston. In this instance 
the Justice Department charges that the 
Gamewell Company has used numerous 
illegal practices over 50 years, and cites 
“high, unreasonable prices.”’ Pending in a 
federal court in Cleveland is a mimeograph 
case against five companies which Attorney 
General Tom Clark said have “stopped at 
nothing to achieve and maintain their 
monopoly of the mimeograph machinery and 
supply business.’ Several other major in- 
vestigations are under way by the Depart- 
ment of Justice including one of the manu- 
facturers of sewer pipe. Public purchasing 
agents are advised by Edward C. Hodges, 
special assistant to the attorney general, to 
investigate all identical bids and to be sus- 
picious when only one bid is received. He 
suggests that specifications should be drafted 
by disinterested parties and care should be 
taken to prevent insertion of language which 
would have the effect of excluding all but 
one concern from bidding. Invitations to bid 
also should be sent to small as well as large 
companies. Concerns submitting bids should 
be required to name the manufacturer. 





University of Florida Sponsors Short 
Course for City Managers 


IFTY-FIVE Florida city managers and 

other public officials attended a short 
course for city managers held at Gainesville, 
Florida, June 12 to 14 under the auspices of 
the general extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Florida with the cooperation of 
the state city managers’ organization. This 
was the first short course of training con- 
ducted for city managers in Florida. Clar- 
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ence E. Ridley, director of the International 
City Managers’ Association, led discussions 
on management problems — organization 
and staffing, budgeting and planning, and 
relations with the council, public, and the 
press. Subjects discussed at other sessions 
included: factors in a good bond prospectus, 
revenue producing measures, planning and 
financing public works and utilities, future 
of long-term financing, police problems, and 
personnel management. J. B. Mobley, Jr., 
city manager of Gainesville, was chairman 
of the program committee for the training 
conference. Other manager members of the 
committee were Walter Bartholomew of 
Cocoa and Carleton F. Sharpe of St. Peters- 
burg. City managers on the training pro- 
gram included Walter Bartholomew; Rich- 
ard G. Danner, Miami; Francis B. Mc- 
Garry, former city manager and now finance 
director of West Palm Beach; W. T. Mc- 
Ilwain, Coral Gables; George J. Roark, for- 
mer city manager of Pensacola; and M. N. 
Yancey, Tallahassee. Officers of the state 
city managers’ group are George J. Roark, 
president; Carleton F. Sharpe, St. Peters- 
burg, vice-president; and C. Lawton McCall, 
Miami Shores, secretary-treasurer. Profes- 
sor G. Manuel Turner, assistant dean of the 
general extension division, was coordinator 
for the short course. 





Cities Increase Traffic Violation Fines 


N Baltimore certain types of traffic fines 

have been increased this month to dis- 
courage illegal parking in downtown busi- 
ness districts. For parking violations the 
penalties will be raised from $1.25 to $4 
and $5.25 and illegal parking on the city’s 
one-way arteries will carry fines of $10.25 
instead of $9 as in the past. These same 
penalties apply for illegal parking at curbs 
designated for bus and trackless-trolley 
stops. City officials said that $1.25 is too 
small a fine and would not deter motorists 
from parking because they would take a 
chance on parking illegally. . . . In Dallas 
the city manager has ordered that warrants 
be served on all parking ticket recipients 
who fail to pay or to appear in court. The 


recipients of parking tickets get off with a 
$1 fine if they pay at the traffic bureau 
within 24 hours but are subject to a $7 
penalty if warrants are served. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, the city coun- 
cil is considering the adoption of heavier 
penalties for traffic violations. A survey 
by that city of practices in other cities in 
the same population class shows that where 
Kansas City’s penalties range from $1.50 to 
$3 other cities have fines from $2 to $9 with 
some going as high as $25 for the hazardous 
practices. The specific violations for which 
Kansas City may increase penalties are 
failure to observe traffic signs and signals; 
making prohibited left, right, or U-turns; 
failing to yield right of way; driving on 
left side of roadway or on the wrong side 
of divided streets; parking in prohibited 
places or safety zone, and parking in alley 
or blocking roadway . . . In Cincinnati the 
city manager has asked the council to in- 
crease the penalty for violation of down- 
town “no parking” areas from $2 to $5 be- 
cause the present parking penalty of $2 is 
not sufficiently severe. The city manager 
said motorists will take a chance for $2 and 
park in a restricted area thereby hampering 
traffic. 


Cities Adopt New Taxes 


HE San Francisco board of supervisors 

on July 28 adopted a sales tax of one- 
half of one per cent effective October 1. 
This tax is expected to raise $6,000,000 a 
year. In Miami, Florida, the city council 
has adopted a 5 per cent tax on hotels, apart- 
ment houses, and tourist home rooms effec- 
tive September 1. Before adopting the hotel 
tax the council discussed and discarded pro- 
posals to adopt a garbage collection fee and 
a tax on soft drinks. Cincinnati is consider- 
ing the adoption of a 3 per cent tax on 
theater and amusement admissions which 
would bring in more than $250,000 a year. 
Raleigh, North Carolina, is considering the 
adoption of a sewer service charge amount- 
ing to 25 per cént of the monthly water bill. 
It is estimated that this new charge would 
raise $100,000 a year. 
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This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering in continental United States only and 
does not include contracts outside the country 
or shipbuilding. Construction contracts for the 
first 28 weeks of 1947 totaled $2,858,154.000, 
or 2 per cent below the total for the first 28 
weeks of 1946. Public construction totaled 
$1,255,277,000, which is a 14 per cent increase 
over last year. Of the public total, $375,708,000 
was for federal work, 4 per cent below 1946, 
and $879,569,000 was for state and municipal 
work, a 24 per cent increase over last year. 
Private construction totaled $1,602,877,000 
which is a 11 per cent decrease from last year. 
The minimum size projects included are: water- 
works and waterways projects, $15,000; other 











public works, $25,000; industrial _ building, 

$40,000; and other building $150,000. 
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The index of the cost of living — the average 
cost of the items making up 70 per cent of 
family budgets of wage earners and lower sala- 





ried workers in larger cities — stood at 155.8 
on May 15, 1947, as compared with 156.1 on 
April 15, 1947 (1935-39100). Food prices 
were down 0.2 per cent; clothing prices were 
down 0.1 per cent; and housefurnishings were 
down 0.4 per cent. The index is up 18.3 per 
cent from May 15, 1946, the largest increases 
being 31.6 per cent in the cost of food and 18.4 
per cent in the cost of clothing. Living costs 
on May 15, 1947, were 54.6 per cent above 
those of January, 1941, and 58.0 per cent above 
those of August, 1939. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.81 on 
July 24, 1947, as compared with 1.83 on June 
19, 1947. (Note: This index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices. ) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 





Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,710 in May, 1947, which was 6 per 
cent more than in May, 1946, and 11 per cent 
less than in May, 1941. 
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What American Cities Are Doing’ 





"Brands" Chronic Traffic Violators 


N a new move to curb violators of traffic 

laws in Los Angeles, habitual traffic viola- 
tors have been “branded” by plastering wind- 
shields with large stickers reading: ‘Traffic 
Violator”. The municipal judge saved up the 
citations of chronic violators over a period of 
three weeks and herded them into court. The 
violators were told that they could go to jail 
for five days or they could accept: one year’s 
probation with the provision that they pay a 
$10 fine and carry the stickers on their cars 
for 30 days. Nearly 100 accepted the probation 
terms and took their cars to the police depart- 
ment’s traffic division to be branded. Measuring 
four by seven inches the stickers have yellow 
letters on a black background. The stickers 
are made of decalcomania which is transfer- 
able from paper to glass and can be scraped 
off but not replaced. The signs are easy for all 
to see, including traffic police. If a violator’s 
sign is not on his windshield when he reports 
after 30 days, he is sent to jail. The device 
is made legal by giving the motorist a choice 
of being “branded” or sent to jail, thereby 
putting it on a voluntary basis . . . Seattle 
has adopted a similar plan for dealing with 
habitual traffic violators. 


Validates Municipal Gross Sales Taxes 


In an eight-hour special session convened 
June 23 the West Virginia legislature removed 
any doubts about the legality of gross sales 
taxes imposed by cities of the state. The gov- 
ernor had called the special session and limited 
the agenda to municipal matters because the 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Municipal 
Association, American Public Welfare Association, 
American Public Works Association; American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assembly, 
Federation of Tax Administrators, Government Re- 
search Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 


Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mayors. 


state supreme court had on May 27 cast doubt 
upon the validity of municipal gross sales taxes 
collected in West Virginia. While it was ap- 
proving these imposts the legislators also took 
occasion to remove the danger of further court 
tests of current year revenues by making the 
measure retroactive to June 30, 1946. 


To Improve Services and Reduce Cost 


The mayor of New York City has set up an 
official research bureau and has also requested 
a citizen-supported governmental research bu- 
reau to assist the city in making studies of 
ways and means of reducing costs and improv- 
ing services. The official agency is a “division 
of analysis” set up in the city’s bureau of the 
budget. The division will work closely with 
a committee of three municipal officials desig- 
nated by the mayor to study the findings of 
the surveys that are made and to report them 
to him. The division’s function is to check up 
on personnel and finances, study possibilities of 
greater mechanization, and make recommenda- 
tions for reform and economy. At the request 
of the mayor the Citizens’ Budget Commission, 
a privately supported research bureau, is mak- 
ing a survey of municipal services. The studies 
are being confined mainly to the police, fire, 
sanitation, public works, and correction depart- 
ments with a view to finding ways and means 
to eliminate, transfer, or merge activities to 
produce more efficient city government at lower 
cost. 


Courts Rule on Veterans’ Preference 


In New York the state court of appeals 
recently held in Winteritz v. New York City 
Civil Service Commission that veterans with 
“zero per cent” disability rating are not entitled 
to preference as disabled veterans and that only 
those veterans who have a disability rating of 
at least 10 per cent are entitled to preference. 
The question came before the court in a test 
case brought by the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association. In the past an amendment 
to the state constitution has been interpreted as 
applying to all veterans rated as disabled by 
the Veterans’ Administration regardless of the 
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extent of the disability. A study made by the 
Association, according to the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada, indi- 
cated that approximately 20 per cent of the dis- 
abled veterans’ preference cases approved by 
the New York State Civil Service Commission 
during 1946 were the zero per cent cases, based 
on disabilities such as “calloused left foot,” 
“flat-feet”, and “sprained right knee”. The 
effect of the decision is that only those veterans 
who have a disability rating of at least 10 per 
cent can be certified as entitled to disability 
preference. This figure is contained in a presi- 
dential executive order as the minimum recog- 
nizable degree of disability . . . Two federal 
courts recently held that with regard to federal 
positions veterans are entitled to retention over 
nonveterans when positions are abolished (Kirk- 
man v. MacMorland, United States District 
Court, Eastern District Pa. 71 F. Supp. 15, and 
also Hilton v. Forrestal, United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, March 31, 
1947). 


New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


Salt Lake City has adopted a_ business 
license tax covering manufacturing, wholesale, 
and retail trades, with annual license fees rang- 
ing from a minimum of $7.50 to a maximum 
of $750 . . . Cullman and Piedmont, Alabama, 
have recently adopted cigarette taxes of two 
cents per package . . . Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin, has fixed the annual license fee for theaters 
at 75 cents per seat . . . Buffalo, New York, has 
adopted a new ordinance under which public 
dance halls will be licensed on the basis of 


square feet of floor space used . . . Casper and 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, recently adopted city 


gasoline taxes of one cent per gallon . . . Chi- 
cago will receive 20 per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts of coca-cola vending machines installed 
in the new terminal building at the municipal 
airport . . . In Minneapolis the mayor has indi- 
cated that he will recommend a wheelage tax 
and a 5 per cent gross earnings tax on utilities 
. . . Jacksonville, Florida. has recently adopted 
an ordinance levying an annual license fee on 
“drive-in” theaters at the rate of $1 for each 
parking space . . . Des Moines recently received 
$66,584 as the first installment on its share of 
state liquor profits in accordance with a law 
passed by the legislature providing that 5 per 
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cent of the gross sales of the liquor stores 
should be distributed to cities, towns, and vil- 
lages. The city expects to receive about 
$175,000 a year from this source . . . In Illinois 
the governor recently signed a bill which gives 
cities the right to impose a half cent sales tax 
for local purposes upon approval by the voters 
. .. In Attleboro, Massachusetts (22,071), tax- 
payers who had paid up their property taxes 
recently received checks from the city equal to 
$1.80 on each $1,000 of property valuation, 
The city refunded a total of $56,000 because 
of the receipt of a larger share of state-collected 
taxes which madea reduction in the tax rate 
possible. 


More News About the Parking Problem 


Information secured by Traffic Engineering 
magazine from 199 cities shows that 36 per 
cent of these cities prohibit parking in the 
business section during peak hours, 42 per cent 
have provided some one-way streets, 20 per 
cent have established parking authorities or 
committees to handle problems of financing 
and planning off-street parking facilities, and 
25 per cent of the cities have prohibited ¢com- 
mercial truck loading and unloading during 
hours of heaviest traffic .. . In Miami a civic 
committee recently presented a proposal to 
city officials for a four-story garage costing 
$620,000 for land and buildings. The commit- 
tee said that such a building would net the city 
an annual profit of between $24,000 and $28,000 
a year, based on a charge of 25 cents for the 
first hour and five cents for each additional 
hour. It was assumed that there would be a 
turnover of two cars per day for the 535 
parking spaces in the building . . . Under a new 
law passed in Wisconsin the city of Milwaukee 
is authorized to set up a municipal parking sys- 
tem which would be financed by revenue bonds 

. . In New York City the city council has 
approved a local law providing licenses for the 
city’s 10,000 garages and parking lots with 
license fees ranging from $5 for a place with 
space for 25 vehicles to $100 for a place with 
a capacity of 100 or more cars. The city also 
is considering proposals to regulate rates charged 
for storage and rentals in garages and to limit 
used automobile dealers to a 5 per cent profit 
over the list price on the sale of any car less 
than a year old . . . Twenty-two cities in New 
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York State, or nearly one-third of the cities 
over 10,000 population, now operate city-owned 
parking lots which have an average capacity 
of 110 autos each. The largest parking lots 
are in Amsterdam and Troy, each city operat- 
ing two lots which provide space for 500 autos 
per city. 


Five-Day Week and Sick Leaves 


Miami Beach, Florida, has adopted a five- 
day week for city hall employees, but the 41- 
hour work week will be retained by shortening 
the lunch hour or by opening the city hall 
earlier. Kansas City, Missouri, likewise has 
adopted a five-day work week for city hall 
employees but has retained its 40-hour work 
week . . . Verdun, Canada, a suburb of 
Montreal, has adopted a 35-hour work week for 
city hall employees and no work on Saturdays 
... In Saginaw, Michigan, the average number 
of days sick leave taken by city hall employees 
during the year 1945-46 was 3.7 days, by fire- 
men 4.7 days, by policemen 5 days, and by la- 
borers 6.2 days. No sick leave was taken during 
the entire year by 27 per cent of the city hall 
employees, by 31 per cent of the firemen, and by 
16 per cent of the policemen and laborers. A 
total of 95 city employees, or 18 per cent of 
the total employees, have accumulated 60 days’ 
sick leave which is the maximum accumulation. 


People Approve Bond Issues 


Hamilton, Ohio, voters recently approved a 
$430.000 bond issue for recreation facilities 
including two modern outdoor swimming pools 
and a year-round community recreation center 
and swimming pool for Negroes. The two out- 
door pools will have a concrete deck over the 
bathhouse for sun bathers and spectators, and 
also for dances. The inside of the tank will be 
illuminated for safety purposes . . . Charlotte, 
North Carolina, recently sold a $1,500,000 bond 
issue to a seven-firm syndicate at an average 
interest rate of 1.6435 per cent. The bonds 
will finance water supply, street, sidewalk, and 
sewerage improvements and have an average 
maturity of nearly 18 years . . . Prior to the 
bond sale the city of Charlotte issued a bond 
prospectus which was sent to prospective bond 
purchasers. The report contained economic data 
and presented tables and charts showing the 
financial condition of the city over a period of 
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years . . . In Salina, Kansas, with only one- 
tenth of the registered voters casting ballots, 
two bond issues totaling $678,250 were ap- 
proved on June 24 for sewage disposal plant 
extensions and for the construction of an air- 
port . . . Los Angeles voters late in May 
approved six bond issues totaling approximately 
$54,000,000. The smallest issue, one proposing 
$1,980,000 for branch city halls, failed to re- 
ceive the required two-thirds vote. The bond 
issues approved will provide funds for new 
playgrounds, new incinerators, police buildings 
and equipment, sewers, new health centers, a 
new receiving hospital, and fire department 
equipment and buildings. 


News Items From Here and There 


The city council of Detroit recently adopted 
an ordinance licensing and regulating private 
patrol watchmen and private patrol service .. . 
Pasadena, California, has passed an ordinance 
(No. 3982) creating a disaster council and 
prescribing its power and duties . . . Oklahoma 
City has created a new city planning commis- 
sion headed by a city planning engineer ap- 
pointed by the city manager . . . The Detroit 
city council recently adopted a new smoke 
abatement code which requires the use of 
mechanical stoking whenever high volatile coal 
is used as fuel. The old code, which was not 
enforced, permitted the issuance under certain 
conditions of smoke of as high as 60 per cent 
density; the new code prohibits the issuance 
of a smoke of greater density than 40 per cent. 
The city plans to have a staff of 25 to 30 in- 
spectors, and engineers will teach offending 
plant and home owners how to burn coal 
properly . . . The Seattle Housing Authority 
has devised a point-system for the eventual 
disposition of emergency housing units. The 
system heavily weights deciding factors in fa- 
vor of retaining projects longest which are of 
solid construction, convenient to shopping and 
transportation, with adequate facilities, and in 
better neighborhoods. Construction and life 
expectancy of dwellings are the factors given 
the most importance Toledo, Ohio, is 
planning a new fire station which will not have 
brass poles. Sleeping quarters will be estab- 
lished either on the same floor where the 
equipment is kept or on a floor slightly above 
and connected .with the vehicle floor by a 
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ramp ... In Rochester, New York, the city’s 
department of commerce is using a chemical 
spray to kill ragweed and other weeds along 
rights of way and in vacant city lots. The spray 
is compounded in city chemistry laboratories 
and city officials report that it kills all weeds 
within 24 hours and sterilizes the soil so that it 
will not sustain further growth for years. 


Move to Annex Outlying Areas 


In Atlanta the Central Atlanta Improvement 
Association has issued a pamphlet which shows 
that annexation of certain outlying areas would 
result in sizable tax reductions for many classes 
of property in those areas. For example, a home 
assessed at $1,000 now pays state and county 
taxes and city service charges totaling $46.65 
each year but if the property were inside the 
city of Atlanta the total city, state, and county 
taxes would amount to only $38.15. On August 
19 the annexation proposal will be submitted 
to the voters living in the two territories which 
are nearly 20 square miles in area . . . The city 
of Milwaukee recently annexed 100 acres of the 
town of Lake, but the town has refused to 
recognize the change. Both town and city 
police patrol the area, fire alarms are answered 
by both town and city fire departments, crews 
from both the town and city make ash and 
garbage collections, and businessmen have to 
get two sets of licenses . . . The Toledo city 
council recently voted to annex portions of 
two townships with an estimated assessed valu- 
ation of approximately $20,000,000 (see page 
234 this issue). 


Over 3,400 Cities Use Public Power 


More than 3,400 cities are now served by 
electric systems owned by municipalities, co- 
operatives, or public power districts. Last year 
an estimated 100 or more cities purchased or 
created municipal electric utilities, following an 
increase of 110 cities in 1945. The greatest 
concentration of publicly owned electric facili- 
ties is in Tennessee Valley states, the middle 
west, and states bordering the Gulf of Mexico. 
Nebraska and Tennessee are the first states to 
have all electric utilities publicly owned. The 
final link in public ownership of all Nebraska 
electric utilities was completed this year when 
the Omaha public power district took title to 
the Nebraska Power Company in a $42,000,000 
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transaction. There are at least 327 other 
Nebraska cities served by publicly owned elec. 
tric facilities. In Tennessee most municipal and 
cooperative electric utilities get their power 
through the Tennessee Valley Authority. Chat- 
tanooga has one of the largest municipally 
owned utilities in the state, with an electric 
plant valued at more than $16,000,000. Ten- 
nessee has more cities served by publicly 
owned utilities than any other state, with 374 
served when last counted. Nebraska is second, 
and Iowa third with 147 cities served. Pub- 
licly owned electric utilities serve 146 cities in 
Kansas, 142 in Texas, 140 in Ohio, 137 in 
Minnesota, and 129 in Alabama. 


Cities May Acquire Army Cemeteries 


President Truman on July 1 signed a bill 
permitting transfers of historic cemeteries on 
abandoned army posts to any state, county, or 
municipal agency willing to guarantee mainte- 
nance. The War Department explained that 
under this new law it would be able to discon- 
tinue “the policy of transferring bodies from 
historic military graveyards to national ceme- 
teries” when army posts are abandoned. 


Licenses Sidewalk Photographers 


Evanston, Illinois, recently adopted an ordi- 
nance requiring a permit and license for use of 
public property by commercial photographers. 
Applicants for such licenses must secure writ- 
ten approval of the police department after 
having supplied the police with a satisfactory 
photograph and fingerprints. The ordinance 
states in part: “It shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm, or corporation to occupy or use 
any portion of the public street, public side- 
walk, public park, or other public property 
within the city of Evanston for the taking of 
photographs, pictures, or motion pictures with 
the intent or purpose of selling, or offering the 
same for sale, without first having obtained 
a permit or license. No person receiving a 
permit or license under the provisions of this 
ordinance shall impede traffic, motor or pe- 
destrian traffic, nor remain longer than five 
minutes in any one location.” The ordinance 
fixes the license fee at $25 per cay. Before 
the ordinance was adopted the license fee was 
$15 a year and City Clerk Edward W. Bell 
reports that “a great many photographers would 
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stand at each one of our business corners 
snapping the picture of every person facing 
them; in some cases against the will of the 
people who would in turn throw on the side- 
walk the postal cards given to them by the 
photographers with the result that our side- 
walks would be littered with postal cards. Many 
complaints reached the city council.” 


Voters and Court Disapprove Special Taxes 


The voters of two cities recently expressed 
disapproval of refuse collection service charges 
and a state court has invalidated a local income 
tax. In Dallas, Texas, the voters in a special 
advisory referendum on July 29 turned down 
a proposal that the city council restore a service 
charge for garbage collection. The proposal 
failed by 366 votes in a total of 12,008 votes 
cast. The garbage collection fee of 90 cents 
a month for single family residences, adopted 
in 1945 and added to water bills, had been 
repealed by the council to keep an election 
campaign pledge. The question was subsequently 
put up to the people as an alternative to raising 
property taxes . . . Charleston, West Virginia, 
by a two-to-one referendum vote recently 
dropped the refuse service charge which the city 
has levied for five years to finance the construc- 
tion and operation of a refuse incinerator. The 
charge amounted to $5 per year for single- 
family houses and $3 per year per family in 
apartments and produced an annual revenue of 
$76,000 . In Missouri the state supreme 
court recently denied a rehearing of the St. 
Louis city income tax case. The court early 
in June had declared the city income tax ordi- 
nance invalid because there was no_ specific 
authority for such a tax either in the city char- 
ter or in state laws. The income tax ordinance, 
adopted by the St. Louis city council a year ago, 
imposed a levy of one-fourth of one per cent 
on the earnings of individuals employed in the 
city regardless of their place of residence and 
on the net incomes of corporations. 


Municipal Airport News 


Houston, Texas, has recently joined the cities 
of Los Angeles and Kansas City, Missouri, in 
creating municipal airport departments. In 
Houston the new department will be headed 
by a director appointed by the chief administra- 
tor . . . Atlanta, Georgia, and Coral Gables, 
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Florida, have recently taken steps to prohibit 
airplanes from flying under 1,000 feet over the 
city. The mayor of Atlanta indicated that the 
city would ask the CAA to enforce rigidly their 
flight regulations over the city. Federal regula- 
tions require a pilot to fly not less than 1,000 
feet and at an altitude which will permit the 
pilot to glide to open territory beyond the 
city limits should the motors fail . . . Newark, 
New Jersey, has agreed to lease its airport and 
seaport facilities to the Port of New York 
Authority. The lease will be patterned after 
the lease between the port authority and New 
York City for that city’s three major airports. 


Adopts Sanitary Landfill Method 


Hamilton, Ohio (50,592), has recently 
adopted the sanitary landfill method for garbage 
and refuse disposal to replace an inadequate 
and out-moded incinerator and to make possi- 
ble the elimination of an open dump. Annual 
operating cost of the incinerator has been ap- 
proximately $19,000 and the open dump $4,000. 
The dump has been a smoke, odor, fire, and rat 
nuisance. The adoption of the sanitary land- 
fill method obviates the necessity of selling 
a $200,000 bond issue authorized two years 
ago by the voters for the building of a new in- 
cinerator. City Manager F. R. Buechner esti- 
mates that the landfill method will result in an 
annual saving of at least $25,000 in addition 
to saving the cost of a new incinerator which 
would be needed if the old disposal methods 
were retained. 


News on the Personnel Front 


One of the most effective methods of adver- 
tising job opportunities, according to the Los 
Angeles Civil Service Commission, is through 
word-of-mouth information among city em- 


ployees . . . Three more New Jersey munici- 
palities — Bayonee, North Bergen, and West 
New York — have voted to place their em- 


ployees under the state-administered civil serv- 
ice system, making a total of 64 municipalities 
and 14 counties in New Jersey now under the 
state civil service system, according to the Civil 
Service Assembly . . . In Ottawa, Canada, a 
clinical center has been established to provide 
facilities for giving medical examinations to 
the Dominion’s employees and to review the 
requests of employees for sick leave . . . New 
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York City municipal officials have announced 
a contest among city employees for suggestions 
which will lead to economy. The city will 
award $2,500 in prizes to 72 employees who 
enter winning proposals. Similar contests held 
in 1939 and 1946 resulted in many useful sug- 
gestions. It is reported that the 1939 contest 
brought suggestions for economies running to 
about $3,000,000 . In White Plains, New 
York, the mayor recently announced a plan 
under which New York University will send 
the city from two to four advanced students 
in municipal government to serve internships 
in various departments. 


Five Cities Adopt Retirement Plans 

In Virginia four cities have placed their 
employees under the statewide retirement plan. 
These cities: Harrisonburg, Lexington, Martins- 
ville, and Winchester New Orleans has 
adopted a comprehensive retirement plan for all 
city employees under which 5 per cent is de- 
ducted from each employee’s salary and the 
city contributes an additional 5 per cent. Em- 
ployees may retire at the age of 60 and the 
compulsory retirement age is 70; it will be 
lowered one year every three years until at the 
end of 15 years the compulsory retirement age 
will be 65. More than 250 New Orleans city 
employees have reached the mandatory age 
of 70. These employees must retire unless 
specifically authorized to remain on for another 
year by their department heads in which case 
they must pass physical and mental tests. 


Here and There In Utility News 


In Kansas City, Kansas, more than 50 line- 
men, helpers, trouble shooters, and truck driv- 
ers of the municipal light and power department 
were out on strike for three days in July. The 
union sought recognition as a bargaining agent 
and a signed contract but attorneys for the 
utilities board said the board was without legal 
authority to enter into a contract with the union. 
The employees went back to work when the 
utility board agreed to a joint discussion of 
methods to bring the matter to the supreme 


court . . . West Palm Beach, Florida recently 
granted a 30-year franchise to the Florida 
Power and Light Company . . . In Kansas City, 
Missouri the water department recently as- 
sumed responsibility for maintenance for all 
water services from the main to the curb cock 
which is near the street curb and for replace- 
ments where necessary in this part of the 
service. In the past these replacements were 
made by the consumer or owner at costs vary- 
ing from about $35 to $80 or more per service 

In Greeley, Colorado, the gas company 
under a new franchise must pay the city one 
per cent of its gross revenue each month .. . 
Tupelo, Mississippi, under a contract recently 
signed between the city and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, has made available to resi- 
dents of the city the servicés of TVA special- 
ists in solving electrical problems. 


Small City Codifies Its Ordinances 


Ada, Oklahoma (11,261), which adopted a 
council-manager charter last year, has just 
published the first codification of its ordinances 
in a half century of existence as a municipality. 
Mayor Chas. F. Spencer, who is also professor 
of government at the East Central State Col- 
lege, did the work of codification without cost 
to the city. Many antiquated ordinances, such 
as the one requiring a drip-pan to be placed 
under automobiles parked on pavement for 
more than eight minutes, were repealed. The 
permanent and general provisions which the 
city desired to continue were thoroughly revised, 
arranged logically in chapters and sections, and 
re-enacted as a single ordinance. The code 
was printed by the off-set process on letter- 
size paper and in loose-leaf form. New ordi- 
nances of a permanent and general nature will 
be passed as amendments to the code, using 
chapter and section numbers with decimals 
when necessary; and once a year changes will 
be printed and issued to bring the code up-to- 
date. The tctal cost — typing, printing, and 
binders — cf 500 copies was about $400. The 
code is obtainable from the city clerk of Ada 
at the price of $2. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


POSITIONS OPEN 


na CoLorapo (12,958). City Manager. 
Present salary $4,800. Apply to Mayme 
Graham, director of finance and records. 

CotumBuSs, GEORGIA (52,280). City Mana- 
ger. Board are said to favor local man but 
strong forces in community are demanding best 
man regardless of residence. Probable salary 
$10,000 to $12,000. Walter A. Richards is 
mayor. 

DuNcAN, OKLAHOMA (9,207). City Manager. 
Desire previous manager experience, with expe- 
rience in operating municipal light plants. Sal- 
ary $3,000 to $4,500. 

FuLton County (Atlanta, Georgia) (392,- 
886). City Manager. Board: still working to- 
ward appointment. Salary $15,000 to $18,000. 
Frank R. Fling, county clerk. 

GRAFTON, West VIRGINIA (7,431). City 
Manager. Desire man between 30 and 50 years 
of age, who holds a civil engineering degree 
with manager or military service. Dr. Robert 
F. Gerkin, Box 494. 

GREENSBORO, NoRTH CAROLINA (59,319). 
City Manager. Council desires man of “middle 
age, administrative ability, knowledge of fiscal 
matters.” Probable salary $10,000 to $12,000. 
Thomeas B. Bledsoe, chairman of city council. 

Houtton, MAINE (7,771). City Manager. 
Desire engineering training and manager expe- 
rience. Salary approximately $5,000. Albert G. 
Merritt, chairman of town council. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Engineer. Civil, 
sanitary, electrical, mechanical, refrigeration and 
air conditioning engineers are needed to fill 
overseas positions with the U.S. Army Engi- 
neers. Positions are available at Guam, Philip- 
pine Islands, Okinawa, Japan, Korea, and in the 
Caribbean Areas. Salaries range from $3,306 to 
$8,875 per year. Housing for dependents is 
not generally available. Applications should be 
made to Civilian Personnel Branch, Office of 
the Chief of Engineers, Building T-7, Gravelly 
Point, Virginia. Applications should include 
completed Form 57 of United States Civil 
Service Commission in duplicate, copies of 
which can be obtained at local post offices. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 41. Married, excellent health. University 
graduate, business administration. Currently 
enrolled in graduate work in public administra- 
tion. Fifteen years experience as civil engineer 
on public works, seven in supervisory capacity. 
Three years as officer in Civil Engineer Corps, 
Navy. Good references. Eligible for G. I. 
training. A — 100. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Woopsury E. BracKETT, manager of Wash- 
burn, Maine, 1931-34; Oakland, Maine, 1935- 
38; Middlebury, Vermont, 1938-39; and at 
Houlton, Maine since 1939, will become first 
manager of Montpelier, Vermont. 

Cart H. CHatTTers, comptroller of the Port 
of New York Authority, has been appointed 
professor of municipal administration and fi- 
nance at Northwestern University. Mr. Chatters 
was director of finance at Flint, Michigan, 
1929-31; executive director of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, 1931-46; and 
chief of the Public Finance Branch, Finance 
Division, Office of Military Government for 
Germany for several months in 1946. 

J. J. DEAN, former assistant city manager at 
Albany, Georgia, has been appointed first man- 
ager of Bessemer, Alabama. 

KeLtty Deaton, former member of Louis- 
ville Housing Authority and Kentucky State 
Board of Health, has been appointed manager 
of Hazard, Kentucky. 

Roy Dunn, city manager of Wytheville, Vir- 
ginia, since 1946, has been appointed city man- 
ager of Falls Church, Virginia. 

LeRoy F. Hartow, formerly city manager at 
Sweet Home, Oregon, 1943-45, and of Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, since 1946, has been appointed 
city manager at Fargo, North Dakota. Mr. Har- 
low, who holds a master’s degree in public ad- 
ministration from the University of Minnesota, 
was formerly assistant to the manager at Ma- 
son City, Iowa, and later a staff member of the 
United States Bureau of the Budget. 


T. E. Hinson, manager of Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, since 1944, has been appointed mana- 
ger of High Point, North Carolina. 

C. O. Huntress, former assistant to the 
manager, has been appointed acting manager of 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


A. T. LUNDBERG, acting manager, has been 
appointed county manager of Arlington County, 
Virginia. 

H. C. McC.iinTock, city manager of Boulder, 
Colorado, since 1932, has been appointed the 
first manager of Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Ernest L. NEUMANN, city manager of Oak 
Park, Michigan, since 1946, became manager of 
Manistee, Michigan, on August 1. 


Britt N. Taytor, former manager of Long- 
view, Texas, 1928-40; Port Arthur, 1940-45; 
McAllen, 1945-46; and Beaumont, 1946-47, has 
been appointed manager and consultant at 
Pelly, Texas, which recently annexed Baytown 
and Goose Creek. 
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The Pick of the Month 





THE PoLice AND MINority Groups. By 
Joseph D. Lohman and others. Chicago 
Park District, 425 East Fourteenth Boule- 


vard, Chicago 5. 1947. 133pp. Single 

copies free on request to city managers, 

personnel officers, or law enforcement 
officials; price to others $2. 

This excellent manual prepared for use in 
the Chicago Park district police training school 
should be useful in training police officers in 
other cities in the problems of minority-group 
relations. 


MUNICIPAL AND GOVERNMENTAL ACCOUNT- 
ING. By Carl H. Chatters and Irving 
Tenner. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Second Edition, 1947. 
593pp. $6.65. 

This is the standard work in the field of 
municipal accounting and the finance director 
or other official in charge of municipal account- 
ing in any city should have a copy of this 
manual. 


GENERAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT IN THE GoOv- 
ERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. Report of 
President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1947. 47pp. 
$1. (Facsimile reprint of document originally 
published in 1937 by Government Printing 
Office. ) 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES — SELECTED ASPECTS. By 
Louise A. Fietz. Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of California, Berkeley. 
1947. 23pp. 75 cents. 

INFORMATION ON SOURCES OF MATERIAL FOR 
Use IN PREPARING AND REVISING LOCAL 
BuILpiInc Copes. Building Code Correlating 
Committee, American Standards Association, 
70 East 45 Street, New York 17. April, 1947. 
18pp. 

A Mopet TownsHIp BUILDING CoDE FoR ONE 
AND Two FAMILY DwELLINGs. Township 
Building Code Advisory Committee, Michi- 
gan Planning Commission, Lansing, Michi- 
gan. May, 1947. 64pp. 

ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES OF THE 
City oF Los ANGELES. PART vi. SUMMARY 
Report. Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, 
City Hall, Los Angeles. 1947. 25pp. 

REPORT ON RECORDS ADMINISTRATION. Tem- 
porary State Commission on Coordination of 


State Activities, State Capitol, Albany, New 
York. 1947. 75pp. 

STATE PROPOSALS VOTED UPON IN 1946. United 
States Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D.C. 1947. 31pp. 


FINANCE 


APPRAISERS MANUAL. The J. M. Cleminshaw 
Company, McGraw-Hill. Building, New York. 
1947. 241pp. $5. 

City Dest In 1945. United States Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, D. C. June, 1947, 
59pp. 

GRANTS-IN-AID AND OTHER FEDERAL EXPENDI- 
TURES WITHIN THE STATES. Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1947. 27pp. 

MUNICIPAL FUNDS AND THEIR BALANCE 
SHEETS. National Committee on Municipal 
Accounting, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1947. 76pp. $1. 

PURCHASING By THE STATES. Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1947. 47pp. $1.25. 

SUPPLEMENT TO NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF Com- 
MODITY SPECIFICATIONS. National Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
March, 1947. 322pp. $2.25. 


FIRE 


LocaAL FIRE ADMINISTRATION IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. By Elizabeth Smedley. Department 
of Internal Affairs, State Capitol, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 1947. 138pp. 

THE NATIONAL ELectricaL Cope. National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10. 1947. 408pp. $2. 

SIMPLIFIED HypRAULICS FOR FIRE DEpart- 
MENTS. Fire Insurance Division, State Board 
of Insurance Commissioners, Austin, Texas. 
July, 1947. 36pp. 


HEALTH 


THE Hospitat Act AND Your COMMUNITY. 
Division of Hospital Facilities, Public Health 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 12pp. 

A Stupy or Pusiic HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
IN BLUE EARTH County, MINNESOTA. Coun- 
cil on Intergovernmental Relations, First Na* 
tional Bank Building, Mankato, Minnesota. 
1947. 86pp. 


HOUSING 


Hovusiné MaArKeEtT ANALYSIS; NINE. STATE- 
MENTS OF GUIDANCE AND EXPERIENCE. Na- 
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tional Association of Housing Officials, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1947. 23pp. $1. 


Rent CoNnTROL. By Margaret Rohrer and 
Douglas M. Frame. Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of California, Berke- 
ley. 1947. 47pp. $1. 

REPORT ON A STUDY OF THE USE AND OPERA- 
TION OF COMMUNITY FACILITIES IN A SE- 
LECTED SAMPLE OF HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS. 
Federal Public Housing Authority, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1947. 16pp. 


PERSONNEL 


(1) ADVANCES IN METHODS OF PERSONNEL 
EVALUATION. 50pp. $1. (2) CHECKING THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF EMPLOYEE COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. 46pp. $1. (3) Economic Factors IN 
Labor RELATIONS. 35pp. 50 cents. (4) 
MEASURING RESULTS OF PERSONNEL FUNC- 
TIONS. 3lpp. 50 cents. (5) NEGOTIATING 
AND INTERPRETING THE LABOR AGREEMENT. 
64pp. $1.25 (6) TRAINING AND CooRDINA- 
TION IN THE OFFice. American Management 
Association, 330 West 42 Street, New York 
18. 1947. 47pp. 75 cents. 


Crvi. SERVICE AND LipRaAriIEs. American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 11. 1947. 40pp. 65 cents. 


PERSONNEL MANUAL FOR HousING MANAGERS. 
Personnel Office, Region 8, Federal Public 


Housing Authority, Cleveland, Ohio. 1946. 
48pp. 

RESOLUTION ESTABLISHING A PERSONNEL 
PoLicy AND EMPLOYEE-MANAGEMENT RELA- 
TIONSHIPS WITH RESPECT TO THE MUNICIPAL 
Hovusinc AvutuHority. Municipal Housing 


Authority, Buffalo, New York. 1947. 7Opp. 
PLANNING 


AMERICAN PLANNING, PAsT — PRESENT — FU- 
TURE. By Cleveland Rodgers. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New York 15. 
1947. 290pp. $3. 

COMPREHENSIVE City PLAN, St. Louis, Mis- 
sourI. By Harland Bartholomew. City Plan 
Commission, City Hall, St. Louis, Missouri. 
1947. 77pp. $5. 

NEIGHBORHOOD STANDARDS — SECTION ON 
STREET IMPROVEMENTS. Land Planning Bul- 
letin No. 3. Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 1947. 102pp. 

THE PeopLe DesIGN THE City. By Stuart 
Walsh and Miriam Roher Resnick. California 
State Reconstruction and Reemployment 
Commission, 631 J Street, Sacramento 14, 
California. 1947. 26pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


H1icGHWAY CONTRACTORS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
EQUIPMENT MANUAL. Public Works Maga- 
zine, 314 East 45 Street, New York 17. 1947. 
$1. 





the public. 1940. 50pp. $1.00. 





SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF 


The International City Managers’ Association 


The Municipal Year Book, 1947. The authoritative resume of activities and 
statistical data of American cities. 1947. 550 pp. $8.50 with order. 
Planning for Postwar Municipal Services. An analysis of problems and trends 
with suggestions for developing local policies. 1945. 90 pp. $2.00. 
Monthly Administrative Reports for Cities. Suggested forms for use by depart- 
ment heads in reporting to the chief administrator. 1943. 32pp. $1.00. 
Management Methods in City Government. Based on a survey of the best admin- 
istrative practices in council-manager cities. 1942. 60pp. $1.50. 
Municipal Public Relations. A suggested program for improving relations with 


Measuring Municipal Activities. A survey of suggested criteria for appraising 
administration. Revised edition, 1943. 75pp. $2.00. 

The Police and Minority Groups. A program to improve relations between 
racial, religious, and national groups. 1944. 20pp. 50 cents. 

Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report. 1939. 60pp. Supplementary 
checklist of 266 suggested items—for the report. 1940. 18pp. $1.50. 

Council-Manager Development and Manager Directory. 1947. 20pp. $1.00. 
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BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Consulting Engineers . . . 50th Year 
Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Rate 
Investigations, Reports, Designs, Appraisals 


Box 7088 Country Club P.O. 
Office 95th and Troost 
KANSAS CITY 2, MO. 





THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, 
franchises, accounting, and municipal 
surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, 
Transmission and Distribution; Sewerage and 
Sewage Disposal; Valuations, Special Investi- 

gations and Reports. 













METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields -t- 
Laboratory 
STATLER BUILDING, BOSTON 16 


Valuations 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 


Comprehensive City Plans @ Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances @ Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases @ Land Subdivision @ Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects @ Park Design 


317 North Eleventh St. St. Louis, Mo. 













INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, TRAFFIC DIVISION 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 


Field Service — Training — Research 
Publications — Counsel 


For City, County, and State Governments 
1704 Judson Avenue Evanston, IIl. 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Electric Light, Power — Natural Gas 
202 Fairfax Building 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











I. S. SHATTUCK 
PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
Industrial Development, Residential Development, 
Zoning, Traffic Surveys, Parking Surveys, Parks 

and Playgrounds 
COMPLETE CITY PLANS 


MASONIC TEMPLE BLDG. WAYZATA, MINN. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys— Reports — Recommendation without cost 
or obligation to any municipality applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 














ROBERT T. REGESTER 


Consulting Engineer 


Water Supply — Sewage Treatment 
Flood Control — Harbor Works 
Hydraulic Structures — Utilities 


Baltimore Life Bldg. Baltimore 1, Md. 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Municipalities 
for Local Tax Purposes 


Illustrated brochure and moving picture film 
upon request. 
UNION COMMERCE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
McGraw-Hill Bldg., New York 














PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
SERVICE 
CONSULTING — RESEARCH — PUBLISHING 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
Eastern Office: 815 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
Western Office: 821 Market Street, 

San Francisco 3, Cal. 
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